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BEFORE    THE    DAWN. 


CHAPTEE    XXV. 

Teuly  did  David  say  that  lie  had  never 
denied  Deeta  anything  he  could  give  her ; 
and  this  made  her  entreaties  to  be  allowed  ^ 
to  go  to  the  play  very  hard  to  resist,  espe- 
cially after  they  were  backed  by  Hermann's, 
who,  in  his  character  of  acknowledged  lover, 
thought  it  stupidly  fastidious  of  David  to 
refuse.  Surely  he  was  capable  of  taking 
care  of  his  treasure  !  David  could  not  ex- 
plain all  the  reasons  he  had  for  his  unwill- 
ingness to  let  Deeta  come  under  the  spell 
of  the  acted  drama  ;  and  at  length — when  a 
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great  actress,  a  very  queen  of  tragedy,  came 
to  the  Imperial  with  her  travelling  company 
— he  reluctantly  consented  to  let  the  child 
go  there  with  Hermann. 

Mrs  Armstrong  held  up  her  hands  in 
horror  when  she  heard  this,  and  implored 
him  to  think  better  of  it.  Was  it  not 
enough  that  one  of  the  family  had  disgraced 
as  decent  and  respectable  a  name  as  any  in 
the  north  country ;  without  the  bairn,  that 
had  been  kept  from  the  very  knowledge  of 
evil,  having  her  silly,  flighty,  vain  little 
head  turned  to  the  same  thing  \  What  could 
he  expect  but  shame  and  sorrow  if  he  sanc- 
tioned such  folly  ? 

Little  cared  Deeta !  She  sang  the  live- 
long day  as  she  flew  about  the  house,  work- 
ing with  threefold  vigour  as  she  thought  of 
the  coming  pleasure. 

She  pulled  out  her  prettiest  dresses,  and 
surveyed  them  with  a  dissatisfied  look,  be- 
cause Hermann   told   her  she   must   dress 
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very  plainly,  and  she  did  so  want  to  be 
gay. 

Her  lovely  rippling  hair  was  shaken  down 
and  dressed  in  three  different  ways  before 
she  was  satisfied  with  it. 

It  really  seemed  as  if  Mrs  Armstrong's 
fears  would  be  realised,  and  the  little  crea- 
ture's head  turned  ;  so  wild  and  restless  was 
she  all  the  morning. 

But  with  noon  came  David  to  his  dinner ; 
and  the  sight  of  his  white,  sad  face,  brought 
the  first  cloud  over  Deeta's  sunny  gladness. 

He  smiled,  listening  while  she  chattered 
and  chirruped  away  to  him  of  her  antici- 
pated treat,  counting  as  usual  upon  his  ready 
sympathy  with  all  her  pleasures ;  but  the 
smile  was  a  forced  one,  and  soon  flitted, 
leaving  uncertainty  and  gloom  behind. 

Deeta  watched  him  for  a  few  minutes  in- 
tently, and  then  hung  her  head,  like  a  child 
that  had  received  an  angry  word,  where  it 
confidently  expected  a  caress. 
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At  last  she  gave  a  heavy  sigh.  This 
roused  David,  who  looked  at  his  darling, 
astonished  ;  he  never  remembered  a  sigh 
from  her  before. 

*'  What  ails  thee,  my  bonnie  Deeta  1 "  he 
said,  gently.  "  I  thought  there  was  noth- 
ing left  for  thee  to  wish  for — now." 

The  girl  pouted,  and  began  playing  with 
the  tassels  of  her  apron,  but  did  not  answer 
a  word. 

*'Come,  Deeta;  surely  you  might  tell 
Davie  everything." 

''  I  don't  care  for  granny's  scoldings — not 
a  bit, — because  she  doesn't  love  me  like  you 
do,"  at  length  the  little  maid  confessed, 
with  a  sob.  '*  But  after  being  so  pleased 
and  happy  at  the  thought  of  going,  and 
with  Hermann  too,  it's  hard  to  give  it  up ! 
Still  I  cannot  bear  it  if  you  are  to  be  made 
miserable  like  that.  I'll  stay  at  home  — 
that  I  will,  Davie — and  never,  never  vex 
you  more  ! "    And  throwing  her  arms  round 
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David's  neck,  she  kissed  his  cheeks  again 
and  again,  and  stroked  them  with  her  soft 
hands. 

As  her  fresh  young  lips  touched  his,  and 
he  realised  that  even  in  her  happiness  he 
formed  an  essential  part,  a  wild  delight 
awoke  in  David.  The  blue  eyes,  soft  and 
tender  through  their  mist  of  tears,  seemed 
to  shut  out  all  the  rest  of  the  world  from 
his  view.  He  drew  Deeta  closer  to  him,  and 
gazed  down  into  their  depths  yearningly. 

''  You  vex  me,  child  ?  You  are  far  too 
good,  too  sweet,  too  loving  ever  to  vex  me  !. 
Tell  me,  Deeta,  does  it  make  you  so  unhappy 
to  know  that  I  am  sad  '?  " 

"You  must  know  that,  David,"  answer- 
ed the  girl,  astonished  at  his  earnestness. 
'^  How  could  I  enjoy  anything  when  I  knew 
you  were  dull  and  miserable  at  home  ?  And 
Fm  sure  Hermann  would  say  the  same ! "  she 
added,  innocently. 

"  Hermann.    Ah  !  I  forgot  Hermann,"  ex- 
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claimed  David,  hoarsely;  and  gently  remov- 
ing Deeta's  arms  from  his  neck,  he  sat  quiet 
for  a  few  minutes,  his  lips  taking  a  resolute 
line,  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  when  he 
made  a  great  effort  over  himself.  At  last 
he  rose  to  go  back  to  his  work.  "Don't 
fret,  little  one,"  he  said,  kindly.  *'  It's  not 
so  many  pleasures  lie  in  your  way  that 
Davie  should  take  one  from  you.  Go  and 
be  happy  while  you  may ;  and  Hermann  will 
take  good  care  of  ye,  that  Fm  sure  on." 

''  But  if  you  don  t  like  it '? "  queried 
Deeta,  doubtfully. 

"  But  I  will  like  it.  There,  are  you  con- 
tent now  ? " 

"  Kiss  me,  and  then  I  shall  be  sure  ! " 

A  moment's  hesitation,  a  light  kiss  upon 
the  little  coaxer's  brow,  and  David  was  off. 

Now,  surely,  Deeta  might  be  happy  with 
a  clear  conscience. 

The  Imperial  was  crowded  to  the  doors, 
although    the    entertainment    offered   was 
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something  very  different  to  wliat  the  ha- 
hitues  of  that  popular  theatre  were  accus- 
tomed. 

Screaming  farces,  and  melodrama  of  a 
pronounced  type,  were  their  general  mental 
pabulum — just  as  oranges  and  nuts  ap- 
peared to  be  their  physical  aliment,  judging 
from  the  quantities  consumed  during  the 
performance. 

But  the  fame  of  the  actress  who  was  to 
appear  that  evening  attracted  another  class 
of  spectators,  quieter  and  less  demonstrative 
than  those  who  usually  frequented  the  place  ; 
yet  when  some  touch  of  genius  should  move 
their  hearts  and  rouse  them  from  their 
phlegm,  ready  to  bestow  applause  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

Deeta,  in  a  state  of  subdued  excitement, 
sat  with  her  bright  eyes  on  the  alert,  noting 
everything — the  strange  medley  of  charac- 
ter in  the  pit ;  the  gay  dresses  and  flower- 
decked  heads  of  the  ladies  in  the  boxes ;  the 
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eager  unwashed  faces  peering  from  the  gal- 
lery— amused  her  in  turn. 

Hermann,  released  for  that  night  from  his 
place  in  the  orchestra,  watched  her  face, 
delighted  w^th  its  childish  wonder  and 
interest. 

Then  the  curtain  rose,  and  the  play 
began,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else 
from  Deeta  s  mind.  But  when  a  greeting 
of  recognition  was  given  to  the  one  who 
w^as  to  play  the  great  part  —  for  it  was 
decidedly  a  one-character  play — she  could 
scarcely  believe  her  eyes. 

What  was  there  in  this  quiet,  plain-look- 
ing woman,  thought  she,  rather  contemptu- 
ously, that  people  should  make  such  a  fuss 
about  her  ? 

Nothing  at  all  striking,  certainly,  at  least 
in  the  first  part  of  the  play ;  for  the  con- 
summate tact  of  which  she  is  mistress  for- 
bids that  great  actress  to  try  and  impress 
her  own  individuality  too  strongly  on  the 
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spectator,  where  art  demands  that  it  should 
be  subordinated. 

But  the  force  in  every  line  of  the  face,  the 
wonderful  power  of  expression,  in  the  mouth 
especially,  more  than  atones  for  its  want  of 
conventional  beauty.  The  very  figure  of 
the  woman,  graceful  and  fine  as  it  is,  gives 
the  idea  of  subdued  power,  more  than  any- 
thing else. 

But  what  could  a  little  ignorant  thing 
like  Deeta  be  expected  to  see  and  appre- 
ciate of  this  ? 

She  looked  for  grandeur,  majesty,  regal 
loveliness,  in  a  queen  of  tragedy ;  and  be- 
hold, instead,  a  quiet-looking  woman,  dressed 
plainly  in  black — with  nothing  at  all  re- 
markable about  her  save  a  certain  grace  of 
bearing,  and  a  finely  shaped  head,  round 
which  light,  colourless  hair  was  twisted. 
Considering  what  her  ideal  was,  no  wonder 
the  child  was  disappointed  ! 

But  as  the  play  proceeded,  all  thought  of 
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the  mere  actress  was  lost — merged  in  the 
sorrows  of  the  character  she  for  the  time 
being  not  merely  represented,  but  was. 

The  piece  was  perhaps  not  a  great  one. 
It  had  the  drawbacks  of  careless  construc- 
tion, and  here  and  there  false  or  exaggerated 
sentiment ;  but  there  were  some  touches 
of  true  pathos  in  it — some  intuitions  that 
went  so  near  nature  as  almost  to  amount  to 
genius.  The  motif  wsiS  the  love  of  a  mother 
for  her  unacknowledged  son  ; — a  love  where 
bitter  and  sweet  were  so  closely  inter- 
twined, that  let  her  for  a  moment  bask  in 
the  sun  of  happiness,  the  cloud  of  misery 
was  sure  quickly  to  follow. 

Deeta  forgot  where  she  was;  forgot  she  was 
one  in  a  crowd,  with  curious  eyes  upon  her ; 
forgot  everything  but  the  stricken  yet  proud 
mother,  who  hid  a  bleeding  heart  from  the 
world,  and  wore  a  mask  of  cynicism.  And 
more  than  once  the  tears  chased  each  other 
down  her  young  cheeks ;  for  although  the 
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bitterness,  the  agony,  and  the  despair  might 
be  all  too  grand  for  her  to  understand,  she 
was  only  the  more  deeply  impressed. 

And  when  in  the  last  act  the  artist  rose 
to  the  climax,  and  the  power  of  the  woman 
expressed  itself  fully  for  the  first  time ; 
when,  like  Constance,  she  felt  herself  a 
sovereign  unapproachable,  uplifted  above 
all  mere  earthly  grandeur  by  the  magnitude 
of  her  sorrows, — then  Deeta  was  fairly  van- 
quished, and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands, 
sobbed  audibly. 

It  was  too  terrible,  she  could  not  bear  to^ 
look  at  it ! 

Ever  after  this,  the  genius  which  had 
shone  through  and  pervaded  the  acting  of 
that  night,  dazzled  the  mind  of  the  excit- 
able child ;  haunted  her  day  and  her  night 
dreams,  until  she  almost  began  to  fancy 
that  she  too  had  a  little  of  the  divine  fire. 

With  this  fancy  came  the  first  touch  of 
reticence  her  nature  had  known,  and  she 
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felt  that  she  could  not  tell  any  one,  not 
even  Hermann,  what  madness  possessed 
her,  for  fear  of  provoking  the  smile  which 
would  stab  her  self-esteem  and  overthrow 
her  aerial  castles ;  yet  it  grew  stronger, 
because  untalked  of.  To  be  able  to  work 
on  the  emotions ;  to  sway  people  by  a  look 
or  a  gesture,  language  unneeded ;  to  bring 
the  tears  or  the  laughter  as  you  chose, — was 
not  this  indeed  a  thing  worth  living  for  ? 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

Hermann  and  David  were  sitting  together 
by  a  bright  cheery  fire  one  night  in  winter, 
when  the  bitter  cold  made  them  appreciate 
a  comfortable  fireside. 

"  Another  o'  them  dreadful  railway 
accidents/'  said  the  older  man ;  sighing 
wearily,  as  he  laid  down  the  paper  he  was 
reading. 

^*  Another  already  !  How,  and  where  ?  " 
asked  Hermann,  laconically.  David  gave 
the  details.  Sad  and  heartrending  they 
were. 

*'  Surely  something  might  be  done  ! ''  he 
went  on,  half  to  himself.  "  It  seems  strange 
none  o'  the  great  engineers  can  hit  upon  a 
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plan  to  stop  the  engines  quicker."  Then  he 
lighted  his  pipe,  and  sat  moodily  looking 
into  the  fire. 

Hermann  was  quiet  too.  His  great  grey 
eyes  grew  moist,  as  his  vivid  imagination 
brought  before  his  mind  all  the  individual 
woe  such  a  brief  summary  implied.  He 
could  not  help  following  in  fancy  the  news 
to  happy  homes,  where  the  light  and  glad- 
ness faded  as  it  came  ;  and  as  the  winter 
wind  howled  down  the  street,  scream- 
ing and  whistling  discordantly,  the  whole 
scene  of  that  midnight  tragedy  rose  before 
him.  The  beating,  ever-driving  snow ;  the 
gleaming  signal  seen  too  late  ;  the  horror- 
stricken  guards;  the  rushing  engines;  the 
crash ;  the  sudden  cries  of  pain  and  terror 
pealing  out  upon  the  night. 

Is  there  a  possibility  of  music  in  every- 
thing 1  Why  else  should  the  young  fiddler 
draw  his  violin  towards  him,  involuntarily 
seekino;  to  relieve  his  mind  from  the  horrors 
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it  had  imagined,  by  expressing  them  in 
some  wild  dramatic  "Wagnerian  phrases? 

No,  no ;  he  stopped  impatiently,  and 
pushed  the  instrument  away.  Was  not 
life  sad  enough  without  art  repeating  and 
deepening  its  sadness? 

His  art — his  much -loved  music — was 
given  to  tell  of  a  world  where  harmony 
alone  shall  reign. 

"  Let  us  keep  it  so,"  he  thought,  ^'  not 
bring  it  down  and  debase  it  until  it  speaks 
only  of  the  clanging  discords  and  warring 
passions  of  this  fallen  earth.  Let  us  have, 
even  in  this  age  of  utility,  one  art  left 
which  will  still  be  something  better  than 
the  mirror  of  our  human  life." 

Thus  argued  this  disciple  of  the  past 
against  the  music  of  the  future,  forgetting 
how  much  of  sorrow  and  pain  even  the  old 
masters  he  so  worshipped  have  expressed 
in  their  grand  symphonies.  And  yet,  re- 
minded   of  this,  he  would   probably  have 
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said  that  in  them  was  this  difference,  at 
least ;  that  in  their  darkest  moods  they 
still  never  fail  to  recognise  an  overruling 
harmony ;  and  subtly  to  weave,  even  into 
the  strains  of  doubt,  a  breath  divine ;  which 
tells  that  grief  and  pain  are  but  accidents 
of  time,  and  bears  us  on  to  the  final  calm 
in  which  they  close. 

Wherever  youth  begins,  its  thoughts  al- 
ways return  to  self — to  its  own  fears,  its 
own  hopes.  The  world's  pain  only  makes 
it  remember  its  own  joy  or  lack  of  joy. 

It  is  only  middle  age  which  forgets  its 
individual  pain  in  the  larger  woes  of 
humanity.  Alas  that  benevolence  is  never 
born  until  when,  after  more  than  a  mother's 
agony,  self  dies ! 

But  Hermann  was  young;  and  before 
David's  first  pipe  was  smoked  out,  the  lad 
had  forgotten  all  about  the  accident,  and,  car- 
ried smoothly  away  on  thoughts  of  art,  had 
come  to  his  own  ambitions-^his  own  love. 
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Love !  That  was  the  thing  to  inspire 
him,  to  urge  him  on  in  the  line  he  had 
chosen ! 

What  could  he  not  fight  and  conquer  in 
the  new  strength  a  pure  love  imparts  ? 

His  little  Deeta  should  not  be  the  wife 
of  a  poor  struggling  fiddler;  but  the  lady 
of  the  far-famed  musician^  whose  divine 
sonatas  and  symphonies  should  rival  even 
the  masters  of  old,  and  lift  the  common- 
place world  of  to-day  to  a  higher  level. 
Silly  lad  !  The  lever  of  self  is  not  strong 
enough  to  lift  earth  one  deojree  nearer 
heaven.  Moreover,  the  foes  you  have  to 
meet  and  fight  are  not  ones  you  can  hope 
to  meet  face  to  face,  and,  by  wrestling 
manfully,  overthrow  once  and  for  ever ! 
They  are  potent,  secret,  poisonous.  Their 
names  are  —  poverty,  neglect,  disappoint- 
ment. 

Even  granted  you  have  the  gadfly  of 
genius  which  stings  and  will  not  let  you 
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rest,  but  urges  you  forward  always,  though 
you  may  not  be  able  to  see  a  foot  of  the 
way  for  the  mists  of  prejudice,  convention- 
ality, and  ignorance ;  it  does  not  follow  in 
the  least  that  you  will  be  successful. 

What  were  the  lives  of  those  great  ones 
who  are  now  worshipped  as  divinities  1 
Look  back  at  them  and  tremble. 

You  aspire  to  teach  through  the  divinest 
of  all  arts,  indeed  !  You  hope  to  lead  people 
to  a  higher  ideal,  a  truer  appreciation  of 
real  beauty,  forsooth  !  If  you  keep  self  as 
the  central  figure  in  a  bright  future,  much 
better  give  it  up  at  once  and  take  to  writing 
comic  songs.  That  may  pay — the  other 
certainly  won't ! 

Try  to  elevate  people'  and  they  will  only 
hate  you.  Make  them  laugh,  they  will 
open  their  purses. 

And  after  all,  why  not?  They  know 
what  they  like,  and  do  not  object  to  pay 
for  it. 
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Artist,  musician,  poet — a  man  may  be  all 
these  and  more ;  a  message  from  God  may 
be  given  to  him,  and  yet  the  world  will  not 
crown  him. 

To  be  sure  —  after  he  is  dead  —  there 
may  be  a  nook  in  Westminster  Abbey  for 
him.  Marble  lips  can  tell  no  unpleasant 
truths;  closed  eyes  can  flash  no  scorn  on 
the  petty  meannesses  of  souls  they  would 
fain  have  made  heroic. 

Still  Hermann,  young  and  hopeful,  and 
supremely  happy  in  his  love,  needed  little 
pity,  though  his  future  was  certain  to  be  a 
struggle.  He  had  no  fears — be  sure  of  that 
— and  felt  strong  to  carve  out  a  way  to  for- 
tune since  little  Deeta  was  to  share  it  with 
him. 

Meanwhile  David's  thoughts  were  of  a 
very  different  character. 

After  sitting  motionless  as  a  statue  for 
some  time,  he  rose  suddenly,  and  began 
pacing  the  floor  with  rapid,  eager  strides. 
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His  breath  came  faster  and  his  dark  eyes 
opened  wider,  as  though  some  exciting 
thought  had  struck  him. 

In  that  interval  of  deep  meditation,  a 
great  idea  had  suddenly  come  to  life. 

All  David's  mechanical  powers  had  been 
expended  hitherto  on  inventing  or  perfect- 
ing tools  and  machines  relating  to  his  own 
trade  ;  but  now  it  seemed  to  him  that  all  his 
previous  life  had  but  been  a  preparation  for 
the  new  work  he  saw  before  him.  He  felt 
that  he  must  give  himself  to  it  entirely ; 
and  that  if  it  was  accomplished,  he  would 
not  have  lived  in  vain. 

And  yet  when  simply  stated,  the  idea 
had  no  halo  of  romance — nothing  that  was 
in  the  least  bit  poetic — in  fact,  it  was  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  a  new  system  of 
brakeage. 

As  yet  it  was  more  in  embryo  than  even 
infancy,  and  would  need  months  of  patient 
toil  before  it  could  be  perfected. 
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It  seems  so  easy,  when  the  idea  first 
comes,  bringing  with  it  the  quickened  cir- 
culation and  consequent  hopefulness.  What 
does  it  matter  then  that  a  screw  is  loose 
here  in  the  design,  or  that  the  argument  is 
weak  there  ?  But  when  the  reaction  comes, 
as  it  inevitably  must,  and  the  pulse  beats 
more  languidly,  and  the  excitement  has 
faded — it  is  altogether  a  different  thing. 
And  on  David,  accordingly,  next  day,  and 
for  many,  many  days  to  come,  the  terrible 
difficulties  of  his  task  weighed  very  heavily. 
The  trouble  he,  an  unknown,  humble 
mechanic,  would  have  to  obtain  the  facts 
he  needed  to  work  from.  There  was  so 
much  he  must  know,  or  his  labour  would 
be  in  vain. 

He  must  know  the  amount  of  brake- 
power  already  in  use,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  effectual.  Then,  too,  the 
various  improvements  and  suggestions 
which   had  been    made   and  patented,  but 
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not  adopted.  The  amount  of  extra  power 
needed  to  bring  (as  in  extreme  need)  an 
express  train  from,  say,  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  to  a  standstill ;  the  places  where  this 
power  could  be  most  judiciously  applied ; 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  power,  and 
applying  it. 

For  his  study  brought  him  to  this — ^that 
the  brake  must  be  applied  to  all  the  wheels 
throughout  the  train,  and  that  the  power 
by  which  the  blocks  are  forced  upon  the 
wheels  should  be  equal  to  stopping  them 
even  without  any  great  reduction  of  speed. 
That  the  driver  should  be  able  to  make  use 
of  the  power,  and  that  instantaneously, 
because  he  is  the  first  to  see  anything 
wrong  ahead ;  that  the  guard,  too,  should 
be  able  to  apply  it,  as,  in  case  of  a  broken 
wheel  or  axle,  he  would  be  the  one  to  notice 
its  need  first. 

Some  fresh  difficulty  kept  cropping  up  as 
fast  as  the  last  one  was  surmounted. 
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It  is  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  be  in- 
teresting, to  enter  into  details  of  the  mech- 
anism of  the  brake  which  David  at  length 
managed  to  invent ;  sufficient  is  it  to  say 
that  it  was  a  very  ingenious  adaptation  of 
a  well-known  principle  of  pneumatics.  He 
worked  on  and  on,  bravely  through  dis- 
couragement, quietly  through  hope,  dogged- 
ly through  despair — but  ever  on,  until  vic- 
tory came. 

He  spoke  little  of  this  new  scheme  of  his. 
It  almost  seemed  too  sacred  to  be  talked  of 
lightly.  When  he  did  mention  it,  it  was 
with  a  little  tremor  in  his  voice,  like  that 
with  which  a  girl  tells  of  her  first  lover,  a 
mother  of  her  new-born  babe,  a  poet  of 
what  he  holds  his  hio^hest  work. 

He  had  never  felt  like  this  before  over 
any  of  his  inventions.  If  this  succeeded, 
it  would  surely  help  to  atone  for  all  his 
misspent  life. 

So  he  wrought  on.     Unfortunately,  from 
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defective  education,  he  was  still  but  a  poor 
draughtsman ;  and  his  sketches  were  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  make,  and  were  clumsy 
when  done,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to 
model  more  than  is  usually  necessary. 

Hours  of  toil  and  ingenuity  were  spent 
elaborating,  carving,  welding ;  fitting  to- 
gether wheels,  axles,  and  carriages ;  and 
then,  alas  !  a  thing  which  in  theory  seemed 
perfect,  would  not  work — absolutely  refused 
to  move — or  moving,  shattered  into  frag- 
ments the  result  of  weeks  of  hard  work. 

Were  the  philosophers  so  very  foolish 
after  all,  when  they  held  evil  to  be  in- 
herent in  matter '? 

It  seemed  sometimes  as  though  the  bits 
of  brass,  iron,  and  wood,  were  possessed, 
when  they  would  not  fit  each  other,  let 
David  do  what  he  liked ;  when  a  wheel  or 
shaft  broke  just  as  completed.  Then  the 
first  enthusiastic  love  of  his  idea  waned, 
and  a  bitter  time  of  trial  had  to  be  gone 
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through  before  that  strong,  enduring  faith 
—  which  always,  thank  God !  does  come 
as  the  reward  of  continued  effort — came  to 
him. 

Model  after  model  broke  down  from 
defective  workmanship,  but  he  worked  on 
with  dogged  determination,  though  some- 
times it  looked  as  if  his  inspiration  was  but 
some  Will-o'-the-wisp  of  fancy,  born  of  a 
morbid  brain. 

Or  when  things  went  more  smoothly,  and 
he  believed  in  his  idea,  there  was  still  the 
difficulty  that  he,  a  poor,  unknown  man, 
would  have  in  convincing  railway  com- 
panies— proverbially  slow  of  belief — of  the 
reality  of  the  invention.  Even  if  he  did 
manage  to  do  this,  would  they,  with  their 
shareholders  clamouring  for  larger  divi- 
dends, adopt  a  thing  expensive  at  the  be- 
ginning, however  economical  in  the  end '? 

But  fortunately  there  was  little  of  that 
laissez  faire  spirit,  which  so  often  goes  with 
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any  form  of  creative  genius,  in  David  Arm- 
strong. He  fought  his  doubts  and  dis- 
illusions manfully ;  finding  at  length,  as 
his  invention  took  form  and  grew  under 
his  hands,  solace  in  his  work,  and  a  little  of 
the  happiness  of  hope.  He  loved  (as  it  was 
in  the  man  to  love)  his  model  all  the  more 
for  the  toil,  and  pain,  and  disappointment  it 
had  given  him  ;  and  after  it  was  completed, 
still  kept  smoothing  its  workings,  readjust- 
ing, improving,  touching  up,  because  he 
could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  leave  it  alone. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

Is  it  not  only  the  morbidness  a  great  misery 
brings  in  its  train  that  renders  the  soul  so 
in  love  with  sorrow  as  to  pray  it  "  to  dwell 
with  him,  no  casual  mistress,  but  a  wife  "  1 
Recovery  sends  this  craving  flying,  and  the 
heart  calls  out  for  peace,  if  not  for  happi- 
ness. If  a  religion  does  not  give  this,  man 
will  escape  from  its  galling  fetters — he  can- 
not continue  to  believe  what  seems  all  un- 
fitted to  his  nature. 

So  it  was  that  David,  to  whom  so  far 
religion  had  worn  no  attractiveness,  had 
for  years  turned  with  shuddering  repul- 
sion from  the  God  and  the  Christ  of  the 
churches.     The  worst  and  most  incurable 
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form  of  scepticism — indifference — was  fast 
becoming  rooted  in  him. 

What  was  the  use  of  idly  repeating  that 
God  is  love,  when  they  told  him  also  that 
this  love  is  only  for  the  elect "?  A  suffering 
Christ,  who  could  suffer  but  for  the  few 
preordained  to  be  saved,  was  surely  futile. 
So  to  this  non-theological  mind  the  Metho- 
dist doctrine  of  free-will,  and  the  Presby- 
terian one  of  free  grace,  meant  very  much 
the  same  thing  —  namely,  "  there  are  few 
that  be  saved.'' 

Whether  it  was  man's  fault  or  God's,  the 
result  was  the  same ;  and  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind was  born  for  nothing  else  but  eternal 
miserj^ !  Once  realised,  the  thought  was  too 
horrible.  So  David,  putting  it  from  him, 
tried  to  forget  it  in  work,  to  do  at  least 
what  good  he  could  in  this  world. 

Of  course  this  was  a  complete  travesty 
of  the  evano^elical  doctrines.  Whether  loe^ic- 
ally  or  not,  they  preach  hope  for  all ;  but  to 
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David,  seen  through  the  darkened  medium 
of  his  sorrow  and  sin,  this  was  the  way  they 
appeared.  But  as  some  one  has  said,  there 
are  as  many  roads  to  God  as  human  hearts, 
and  at  length  one  ray  of  hope  and  of  belief 
came  to  him,  which,  if  it  was  very  unlike 
those  that  strike  the  conventional  back- 
sliders of  the  tracts,  and  lead  at  once  to 
their  conversion,  was  none  the  less  genu- 
ine. The  spiritual  life -history  which  fills 
the  Psalms  could  not  be  set  forth  in  a 
farthing  leaflet,  nor  could  that  of  any 
deeply-tempted  human  soul  since. 

It  was  through  a  picture  that  David  first 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  creed  he  dared  believe 
in  and  live.  A  very  fair  exhibition  of  works 
of  living  artists  was  going  the  round  of  the 
provinces,  and  in  due  time  came  to  Oldboro'. 
Hermann,  fond  of  all  art,  w^ent  to  see  these 
pictures  ;  and  finding  many  of  them  above 
the  average,  persuaded  David  to  go  with 
him  and  Deeta  to  the  gallery. 
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David  went  listlessly.  He  was  no  en- 
thusiast about  art ;  did  not  know  sufficient 
to  care  for  it,  and  was  too  honest  to  sim- 
ulate an  admiration  for  what  he  did  not 
understand.  Neither  was  it  any  pleasure  to 
be  one  of  a  trio,  when  the  others  were  Her- 
mann and  Deeta  :  his  love  for  the  latter, 
though  strong  enough  to  be  unselfish,  still 
was  passionate,  and  it  pained  him  to  see 
how  little  the  child  needed  him  now. 

He  left  the  young  folks  weaving  sweet 
fancies  as  they  looked  at  a  lovely  scene 
from  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
which  a  great  painter,  letting  his  fancy 
fall  under  the  spell  of  the  subtle  magician, 
Shakespeare,  had  depicted  in  colours  and 
forms  fresh  from  the  land  of  the  fairies. 
Little  Deeta  stood  entranced.  She  had 
never  imagined  anything  so  beautiful. 
And  Hermann  began  to  interpret  to  her 
the  meaning  of  the  picture,  in  his  own 
bright,  poetical  way ;  telling  her  how  true 
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love  reasserts  itself,  whatever  false  glamours 
are  thrown  around  it.  Little  thought  had 
they  for  their  companion  then,  and  on  they 
wandered,  forgetting  all  save  that  this  love 
was  theirs,  and  that  they  were  together. 

David  looked  carelessly  at  the  pictures, 
and  criticised  them  in  a  rough,  half-humor- 
ous fashion.  There  was  the  usual  "  Girl  at 
a  Cottage-door," — girl  so  large  and  cottage- 
door  so  small,  that  he  could  not  help  won- 
dering how  she  would  manage  to  get  in 
again.  "  Cattle  at  a  Stream,"  standing  as 
they  never  could  stand  in  nature  ;  and  very 
leggy  beasts  they  were,  thought  the  country- 
bred  man.  "  Children  Playing," — who  ever 
saw  children  playing  in  spotless  pinafores 
and  noses,  and  with  no  mud -pies  ? 

Then  a  little  further  on  a  ''Madonna," 
sweet  and  insipid  in  face  as  the  lay-figure 
in  a  fashion -book;  a  "Magdalene,"  lean, 
scowling,  and  repulsive ;  a  "  Christ  on  the 
Cross/'  fainting  and  sorrow -whelmed. 
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He  stood  before  this  last  a  while ;  wishing, 
longing,  praying  that  he  might  feel  drawn 
to  the  Christ  there  represented.  In  vain  ! 
Battle  against  it  as  he  would,  all  that  filled 
his  mind  was  the  question,  Was  it  worth 
the  cost?  Yet  the  tender  heart  within 
him  was  touched  for  the  human  suffering, 
and  he  turned  away  softened.  Where  was 
deliverance  to  come  from  if  He  so  suffered 
and  failed  to  help  all  f  Was  the  devil,  then, 
the  stronger  %  He  wondered,  not  knowing 
that  this  had  been  asked  by  every  earnest 
thinking  soul  since  the  world  began,  and 
answered  now  and  again  by  one  more  far- 
seeing  than  the  rest. 

The  old  teaching — the  old,  narrow,  bigoted 
teaching — still  held  him  in  its  bonds,  and 
made  him  start  back  appalled  from  his 
own  questions,  which  seemed  blasphemous, 
judged  from  a  Calvinistic  stand-point. 

A  picture  which  he  came  upon,  how- 
ever,  told   him   plainly  that  at  least   one 
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other  soul  had  felt  as  he  did — had  battled 
as  he  was  doing  with  scepticism  and  un- 
belief— and  yet  had  seen  hope,  blessed  life- 
giving  hope  beyond. 

It  was  a  strange  conception,  and  one  that 
had  roused  much  conflicting  criticism ;  for 
the  artist  had  struggled  with  an  idea  almost 
too  great  for  him — almost  too  great,  indeed, 
for  art  itself  to  handle.  And  yet,  though 
to  the  painter  who  had  attempted  to  grasp 
at  the  infinite  it  seemed  crude  and  unsat- 
isfying, there  was  still  a  marvellous  power 
in  the  picture. 

Towards  the  left  of  the  canvas  a  dull 
grey  background  of  cloud  and  mist  hung 
ominous,  and  grim  shadows  moved  there, 
terrible  to  look  upon.  Want  and  sin  went 
hand  in  hand ;  while  following  them,  tram- 
pling down  weeping  women  and  little  chil- 
dren in  their  ruthless  march,  and  making 
strong  men  turn  sorrowing  away,  came 
ignorance  and  superstition,  lifting  a  cross 
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between  them.  A  cross  —  not  telling  of 
love,  of  pity,  and  of  joy  for  sinners ;  but 
of  cruelty,  oppression,  and  sorrows  wrought 
in  its  name.  But  these  terrors  were  cower- 
ing and  ashamed,  as  though  they  wished 
to  hide  in  the  mist  they  had  created ;  for 
in  the  foreground  stood  the  Christ  who  had 
conquered  them — "  the  strong  Son  of  God." 
In  that  sublime  figure  was  no  trace  of 
weakness;  no  failure  was  written  on  that 
dorious  face !  The  hands  indeed  were 
pierced,  and  the  brow  crowned  with  thorns, 
and  the  edges  of  His  robe  were  red  with 
blood;  but  the  face  was  marvellous  in  its 
union  of  past  struggle  and  present  triumph. 
The  deeply  -  furrowed  brow  spoke  of  the 
one;  while  the  far-seeing,  joyful,  loving 
eyes  were  those  of  Him  who  sees  of  the 
travail  of  His  soul  and  is  satisfied.  From 
the  far-off  hills  to  the  right  came  the  first 
beams  of  the  morning,  which  gilded  the 
crown  of  thorns  that  pressed  upon  the  brow 
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of  the  Saviour  of  man,  till  it  gleamed  and 
shone  like  a  royal  diadem,  instead  of  the 
badge  of  shame  it  was  meant  to  be ;  and 
firmly  crushed  under  those  poor,  torn,  bleed- 
ing feet  was  the  dread  conqueror  of  human- 
ity, himself  in  turn  for  ever  vanquished. 
There  was  no  longer  any  need  for  Death. 

David  had  not  read  "  In  Memoriam/'  and 
knew  not,  therefore,  that  the  artist  had  bor- 
rowed a  hint  from  it,  and  wrought  it  out  to 
carry  hope  to  all ;  but  he  stood  before  the 
picture  trying  to  fathom  the  depth  of  mean- 
ing in  those  glad  eyes  of  Christ. 

As  he  looked  and  looked,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  grim  figures  in  the  dis- 
tance were  dispersed  or  dispersing  before 
the  dawn — when  nothing  would  be  visible 
but  the  Christ  standing  among  the  flowers. 
Even  the  flowers  were  suggestive — star  wort 
twinkling  out  here  and  there  from  a  haze  of 
blue  hyacinth — as  though,  indeed.  Heaven 
had  come  down  to  the  earth.     AVhen  Her- 
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mann .  and  Deeta  came  back  they  found 
David  still  lost  in  the  thoughts  raised  by 
the  painting ;  and  his  eyes  had  a  far-off 
look,  even  when  the  little  maiden  coaxingly 
put  her  hand  through  his  arm  and  drew 
him  away  to  see  ''  the  prettiest  wee  baby 
playing  with  sunbeams." 

Hermann  looked  reverently  at  the  suffer- 
ing Christ,  but  saw  not  in  the  victorious 
One  the  same  revelation.  Perhaps  a  man 
needs  to  have  sinned  deeply,  as  well  as  to 
have  suffered  keenly,  before  he  can  feel 
the  longing  David  Armstrong  felt  for  a 
Saviour  who  has  conquered  as  well  as  died. 

To  his  mother's  surprise  and  delight 
David  did  not  leave  the  room  when  she 
went  through  the  little  formula  of  worship 
with  which  she  w^as  accustomed  to  wind  up 
the  day.  She  had  almost  given  up  hoping 
— though  never,  poor  woman,  had  she  for- 
gotten to  pray — for  his  conversion. 
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David  heard  not  a  word  of  psalm  or 
prayer,  yet  he  kept  saying  to  himself — 

"  A  man  can  suffer ;  it  is  only  a  God 
who  can  triumph/' 

He  had  found  a  Christ  in  whom  he  could 
believe. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

As  the  new  year  advanced,  David  worked 
away  at  his  great  idea  with  the  patience 
and  indomitable  will  characteristic  of  him. 

Hannah  Watson,  who  came  as  usual  to 
help  and  be  helped  in  all  troubles  by  his 
mother,  had  also  got  a  new  idea  in  her 
sensible,  well-balanced  brain,  which  she 
felt  diffident  about  telling  to  Mrs  Arm- 
strong. 

The  two  women  were  tos^ether  one  even- 
ing  in  the  twilight.  Though  the  spring 
days  were  fine  and  sunny,  there  was  still  a 
chill  in  the  air  that  made  fires  in  the  even- 
ings comfortable  things.  They  were  sitting 
by  one  now,  Mrs  Armstrong  knitting ;  work 
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that,  in  her  experienced  hands,  required  no 
better  light;  and  Hannah,  on  a  low  seat 
near  her,  looking  wistfully  into  the  glowing 
coals.  The  latter  had  something  to  say, 
but  evidently  did  not  know  how  to  begin. 
For  a  long  time  she  was  very,  very  silent, 
until,  glancing  up  suddenly,  she  caught  her 
old  friend's  eyes  fixed  inquiringly  upon  her. 

''  You  will  wonder  what  ails  me  ?  "  she 
said,  slowly ;  ''  but  the  truth  is,  I  came  to- 
night to  tell  you  that  Fve  made  up  my 
mind  at  last  about  something." 

"  What's  that '? "  asked  Mrs  Armstrong, 
abruptly.  "  Surely  you're  not  goin'  to  wed 
that  little  schoolmaster  body  after  all,  eh  ? 
If  that's  the  case,  I  don't  wonder  you're 
feared  to  speak  out."  The  old  woman 
paused  indignant,  and  evidently  much 
perturbed. 

''  No,  no  ;  not  that.  I  couldn't  marry  a 
man  I  didn't  love,  however  sore  tempted. 
And  oh,  Mrs  Armstrong,  there  is  a  temp- 
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tation  to  me,  as  nobody  cares  for  mucli,  in 
the  thought  o'  being  able  to  make  one  per- 
son happy ;  and  having  a  home,  and  maybe 
bairns,  to  fill  my  empty,  aching  heart !  But 
that's  all  nonsense — I  tell  you  I  couldn't  do 
it.  No,  it's  not  that.  But  I've  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  away.  There's  no  real  need 
for  me  at  home,  now  Matty  is  grown  up. 
She's  but  giddy,  poor  girl,  but  she'll  be  all 
the  better  for  having  some  charge ;  and 
the  others  are  big  enough  to  do  without 
me  too." 

''  Hout,  hout,  lass  !  What  in  the  world 
has  put  such  a  notion  as  that  into  yer 
head  ?  You  must  never  think  o'  such  a 
thing  as  leavin'  them,  until  it's  for  a  good 
home  o'  yer  own,  which  I  hope  may  be 
afore  long,  though ; "  and  the  speaker  laid 
her  hand  kindly  on  that  of  Hannah.  A 
caress  from  Mrs  Armstrong  was  a  rarity, 
and  went  to  the  girl's  heart. 

"  It's  like  you  to  wish  me  well,"  she  said, 
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gratefully,  but  with  a  sad,  weary  tone 
in  her  voice,  that  told  of  hopeless  love ; 
"  but  that's  not  like  to  be — never,  never ! 
But  I  must  tell  you  all,  and  then,  per- 
haps, you'll  think  I'm  not  so  far  wrong  in 
what  I  wish  to  do  !  IVe  been  hearing  a 
good  deal  lately,  from  a  kind  lady  I  know, 
about  sick-nursing,  and  a  home  for  nurses 
in  London  ;  Avomen  who,  being  poor,  and 
not  able  to  give  money,  give  their  lives  in- 
stead, to  those  who  need  looking  after.  And 
the  lady  I  know  is  connected  with  such  an 
institution,  and  sadly  wants  help.  So  I 
mean  to  go  there  with  her,  because  I  think 
that  maybe  I  can  do  a  bit  o'  good  that 
way.  You  know  Fve  had  some  practice, 
and  folks  always  said  I  had  a  gift  for  it.'' 
*'  I  daresay,"  said  the  old  woman,  testily, 
"  there's  plenty  to  persuade  you  you've  got 
a  gift,  when  they  want  to  make  use  on 
it  themselves.  But  where's  the  sense  of 
a  nice,  douce-like  young  woman  like  you 
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tlirowin'  herself  away  in  that  fashion  ? 
There's  lots  o'  lasses  as  no  man  would  look 
twice  at,  fit  enough  for  that  job." 

Hannah  could  not  help  smiling,  it  was  so 
unlike  Mrs  Armstrong's  general  view  of 
things.  The  smile  was  a  little  bitter,  as 
she  thought  of  her  own  plain  face,  which 
only  one  person  besides  her  partial  old 
friend  had  thought  even  pleasant.  After 
a  moment  she  said,  softly — 

"Don't  you  disapprove,  or  it  will  make 
me  unhappy.  I  can't  help  fancying  that 
it's  the  Lord's  will  I  should  go.  I  have 
nothing — no  ties,  nor  anything  to  keep  me 
back ;  and  I  might  be  doing  this  work,  and 
yet  stay  here  idle." 

"  My  good  bairn,  ye  make  it  hard,  real 
hard,  for  me  to  say  aught  to  prevent  ye 
when  ye  talk  like  that.  But  oh,  my 
dear,  don't  cheat  yourself  into  fancyin'  it's 
the  Lord's  will,  when  its  more  like  that 
ye    cannot  bide   to  wait  for   His   leadin' ! 
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Hannah,  it  maybe  doesn't  come  well  from 
his  mother,  but  I  must  tell  ye  now ;  I've 
always  thought  I  could  die  happy  if  I 
could  see  my  David  and  you  brought  to- 
gether. I've  prayed  for  it  years  and  years 
now ;  and  if  he  doesn't  care  for  ye  yet  as  a 
man  should  for  his  wife  that  is  to  be,  still 
it's  not  ill  to  see  how  he  respects  you,  and 
likes  to  see  ye  about  the  house ;  and " 

This  was  too  much  for  Hannah  to  bear. 
She  rose  angrily, 

"Don't  speak  of  that,"  she  broke  in, 
abruptly.  "  There  has  never  been  aught 
but  friendship  between  your  son  and  me, 
and  what's  more,  there  never  will  be  ! " 

Respects  her — likes  her  !  Poor  Hannah  ! 
She  knew  that,  God  help  her  !  And  must 
she  sit  quietly  down  and  wait  contentedly 
till  that  faint  liking  should  grow  to  love  1 
As  well  hope  the  cold,  pale  anemone  of 
spring  would  change  to  one  of  summer's 
glowing  crimson  roses.      If  she  did   look 
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meek,  and  calm,  and  passionless,  it  was  not 
because  no  woman's  pride  was  left  to  her. 
His  mother  to  speak  so  to  her  !  Her  tem- 
per was  roused — it  was  almost  an  insult. 

And  yet  she  could  not  part  in  anger 
from  her  old  friend.  There  were  so  few  to 
love  her ;  none  so  well  as  this  plain-spoken, 
kind-hearted  woman ;  she  could  not  afford 
to  lose  such  love.  She  was  very,  very 
grateful  for  the  affection  which  had  prompt- 
ed Mrs  Armstrong  to  speak  those  words ; 
but  could  not  trust  herself  to  hear  any 
more,  so  would  say  good-bye. 

"  And  will  you  go  without  seeing  him 
again "{  I'm  not  ready  at  confessing  myself 
i'  the  wrong,  and  never  was  ;  but  if  I've 
made  a  mistake,  forgive  me  lass,  and  don't 
bear  malice  again'  ane  as  might  ha'  been 
yer  mother,  for  the  love  she  bears  ye." 

The  tears  stood  in  Hannah's  eyes,  as  she 
kissed  the  wrinkled  cheek,  and  saw  how 
deeply  the  old  woman  felt  parting  from  her. 
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"  I  should  be  worse  than  I  am  if  I  did 
not  forget  ye  ever  vexed  me,"  she  said,  with 
emotion.  "  And  I  had  no  right  to  be  vexed 
either — but — you  must  see  as  it's  a  bit 
trying  for  me." 

"  Then  I'm  right  after  all,"  thought  Mrs 
Armstrong,  as  she  saw  poor  Hannah's  hesi- 
tation and  flushed  cheeks,  "  and  she  does 
care  for  him."  Somethino^  of  her  thouo^ht 
looked  significantly  out  of  her  eyes,  and 
Hannah  saw  it. 

"  Yes,  it  is  hard,"  she  went  on,  passion- 
ately. "  Don't  you  see — you  must  see,  that 
he  cares  more  for  Deeta's  little  finger  than 
he'll  ever  care  for  any  other  woman  in  the 
world ;  and  yet  you  tease  me  as  if  there 
ever  could  be  anything  ! " 

"  Deeta  !  Are  ye  out  o'  yer  mind,  lass  ? 
A  bit  bairn  that  he's  brought  up  and  looked 
after  as  if  he'd  been  her  father — which  he's 
old  enough  for,  too !  That's  not  a  likely 
story,  anyhow.     You've  not  as  much  sense 
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as  usual,  Hannah,  or  you  wouldn't  dream 
o'  such  a  thing.  And  are  ye  not  comin 
to  see  him  afore  ye  go,  then  1 ''  she  ended 
coaxingly. 

But  Hannah's  pride  was  wounded. 

"  If  he  cares  to  say  good-bye,  he  can  find 
his  way  to  our  house ;  if  not,  you  can  say  it 
for  me.  I  go  the  day  after  to-morrow,  by 
the  first  train." 

And  she  went  slowly  home.  She  had 
managed  to  plant  a  thorn  in  Mrs  Arm- 
strong's mind,  by  her  unguarded  speech 
about  Deeta.  In  spite  of  her  scornful  as- 
surances to  the  contrary,  that  good  woman 
was  troubled.  Hannah  was  not  one  to 
speak  until  she  was  sure.  The  little  minx 
was  what  a  maji  might  call  pretty.  And 
her  experience  of  life  had  not  made  her  look 
up  to  the  stronger  sex.  To  her  thinking, 
they  were  poor,  weak  creatures,  easily  led 
away  by  the  lust  of  the  eye,  or  a  little 
flattery  judiciously  administered.     For  her 
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part,  Hannah's  modest,  sensible  face  and 
quiet  tongue,  were  worth  a  dozen  empty, 
vain,  pink  -  and  -  white  things  like  Deeta. 
But  then  she  wasn't  a  man,  and  could  see 
further. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  Hannah 
had  the  kitchen  all  to  herself.  The  noisy 
youngsters  were  out  holiday-making — Matty 
in  charge.  They  were  making  the  most  of 
Hannah's  last  day,  by  leaving  her  to  take 
care  of  the  house,  while  they  enjoyed  their 
liberty. 

Her  preparations  for  leaving  were  all 
complete.  She  was  sitting  with  a  basket 
of  socks  before  her,  waiting  her  attention ; 
but  unlike  her  usual  industrious  steadiness, 
she  looked  up  now  and  again  towards  the 
window,  or  leant  her  head  on  her  hand — 
thinking — dreaming. 

There  were  little  attempts  at  smartness 
too,  about  her,  that  were  not  quite  usual. 
Her  dress  was   plain  as   ever,  but   under 
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the  snowy  collar  a  pale  pink  ribbon  was  to 
be  seen,  and  her  soft,  silky  hair  was  gath- 
ered with  more  than  cnstomary  care  into 
a  shining  knot  at  the  back  of  her  prettily 
formed  head. 

She  stole  a  glance  once  at  the  quaint 
old  glass  hanging  over  the  fireplace,  but 
turned  away  with  a  sigh. 

"  Will  he  take  the  trouble  to  come  '?  If 
he  does,  I  would  like  him  to  have  a  pleasant 
recollection  of  me.  Perhaps  I  may  be  an 
old  woman  before  we  meet  again." 

Just  then  a  figure  passed  the  window, 
and  the  blood  rushed  to  her  pale  face.  But 
by  the  time  the  door  opened,  and  David 
Armstrong  entered,  she  was  calm  as  ever. 

"  Well,  Hannah,  you  have  given  us  all  a 
surprise!  So  you're  ofi"  to  London  in  the 
morn  { 

Hannah  nodded,  and  motioned  him  to 
a  chair.  Her  voice  was  not  so  well  under 
control  as  her  face. 
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"  No,  thanks,  I  haven  t  time  to  stay ;  " 
but  as  he  spoke,  he  seated  himself  upon  the 
table  and  watched  her  working.  The  fin- 
ofers  holdino;  the  sock  did  not  tremble  as 
she  deftly  drew  the  needle  in  and  out  of  the 
wool ;  but  the  ribbon  at  her  throat  did,  and 
her  lips  grew  white. 

"  You're  very  quiet,  lass.  Sad  at  leavin' 
all  at  home,  I  suppose  1  Well,  well,  there's 
many  a  one'll  miss  you,  and  none  more 
than  my  old  mother,  Tm  sure.  But  we  can 
say  little  to  stop  ye  when  you're  goin'  about 
such  good  work  as  yon.  I  hope  ye'll  have 
health  and  strength  to  carry  it  through. 
Mind  ye  take  care  o'  yerself ;  you've  looked 
but  white-like  lately." 

Hannah    murmured     something    indis- 
tinctly. 

"  And  now,  won't  ye  wish  me  good  luck 
in  turn,  Hannah  ?  You  know  the  work  I 
am  busy  on,  and  what  it  is  to  me  :  do  say 
something  to  cheer  a  fellow  on.     Not  that 
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I  need  it  much  now,  for,  do  you  know,  I 
never  felt  so  hopeful  i'  my  life  as  I  do  about 
this !  But  you've  a  kind  o'  way  wi'  ye 
that's  very  encouragin'.  Ye've  so  often 
just  hit  on  the  right  thing  to  say  when 
I've  been  down-hearted.  Say  somethin' 
cheery  now." 

"  I'm  sure  you  must  know  I  wish  you 
every  good,  and  every  blessing,"  replied 
Hannah ;  but  her  voice  sounded  cold  and 
strained  to  herself.  She  could  find  nothing 
more  to  say ;  not  though  all  the  day  she 
had  been  trying  to  think  of  some  hopeful 
words  which  should  be  kindly,  friendly, 
useful,  and  yet  not  betray  her  feelings. 
But  now  that  he  was  here,  she  felt  utterly 
unable  to  speak  them.  If  she  attempted 
it  would  end  in  a  break-down.  The  little 
lump  rising  in  her  throat  warned  her  of 
that.  "  Good-bye  !  "  she  said  at  last,  as  he 
rose  to  go.  He  wondered  what  made  the 
hand  she  held  out  to  him  so  cold,  and  kept 
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it  a  moment  or  two  in  his,  as  he  asked  her 
kindly  if  she  felt  well. 

*'  Quite  well/'  she  managed  to  say,  and 
then  her  eyes  fell  on  a  spray  of  oak  in  his 
button-hole.  It  was  one  of  those  beautiful, 
tenderly-coloured  young  twigs  spring  sends 
to  renew  the  youth  of  the  sturdy  old  trees, 
and  its  beauty  had  caught  David's  eye  dur- 
ing a  walk  he  had  been  that  morning. 
Hannah  looked  at  it  now  longingly,  hun- 
grily, but  dared  not  trust  herself  to  ask  for 
it.     David  saw  the  look. 

"  It's  pretty,  isn  t  it  ? "  he  said,  pulling  it. 
out  and  holding  it  towards  her.  "  It's  a  poor 
keepsake  to  offer  ye,"  and  he  laughed.  With 
another  good-bye  he  was  gone.  Hannah 
noticed  that  he  never  looked  back.  Poor 
woman  -  heart  !  how  many  sorrows  you 
manage  to  make  yourself  besides  those 
really  sent  to  you  ! 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

No  sooner  had  David  finished  his  model, 
than  he  began  casting  about  in  his  own 
mind  for  the  best  way  of  making  it  known 
to  the  world. 

Under  the  advice  of  his  late  employer, 
Mr  George  Hislop,  who  still  continued  to 
take  an  interest  in  his  inventions,  David's 
first  step  was  to  take  out  a  patent.  This 
done,  he  got  leave  of  absence  from  the 
theatre ;  and  went  to  several  of  the  larger 
manufacturing  towns,  trying  to  find  an 
eno-ineerinoj  firm  which  would  look  with 
favour  on  his  scheme. 

But  this  was  more  difficult  even  than  he 
had  imagined.      He   almost   lost   heart   as 
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time  went  on,  and  seemed  to  bring  liim  no 
nearer  to  the  success  he  coveted. 

David's  absence  gave  Deeta  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  in  practice  a  scheme  which 
she  had  lately  been  planning.  She  would 
ofo  herself  and  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Hermann's  friend,  Maud  Trevor. 

David  being  away,  she  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  ask  his  leave  before  taking  so 
decided  a  step ;  and  moreover,  she  was  not 
without  a  consciousness  that  if  she  did,  her 
request  would  run  the  risk  of  a  refusal. 
This  also  prevented  her  telling  Hermann, 
feeling  sure  that  though  he  differed  in 
opinion  from  David,  he  would  hold  her 
bound  to  respect  the  wishes  of  the  latter. 
As  for  Mrs  Armstrong,  she  didn't  enter  into 
the  question  at  all. 

The  fascination  had  grown  too  strong 
to  be  resisted.  She  wanted  to  gain  some 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  an  actress — some 
basis  of  solid  fact  on   which  to  raise  her 
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ethereal  palaces — wanted  to  have  her  belief 
in  her  own  powers  strengthened  —  above 
all,  to  know  the  preliminaries  through 
which  she  would  have  to  pass,  when,  having 
gained  the  consent  of  her  friends,  she  began 
preparations  for  the  life  with  which  she 
was  so  much  in  love.  Maud,  quiet,  hard- 
working, commonplace  Maud,  was  mightily 
amused  at  this  dreamer  of  dreams.  It  was 
as  if  Titania  should  suddenly  become  pos- 
sessed of  an  ambition  to  masquerade  as  the 
Tragic  Muse, — for  it  was  on  tragedy  the 
little  maid  had  set  her  mind. 

Such  ideal  views  of  the  art,  too,  so  com- 
ically at  variance  with  fact,  that  Maud 
laughed  before  she  commenced  to  speak  of 
the  years  of  drudgery  to  be  passed  before 
even  the  second-rate  position,  she  had  won 
could  be  gained.  Then,  as  for  this  divine 
excitement  Deeta  thought  inseparable  from 
acting,  she  could  only  say  she  knew  little 
of  it.     She  had   gone  on  the  stage  often 
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enough  feeling  no  interest  in  her  character. 
Gone  to  laugh  and  make  the  public  laugh, 
when  she  was  sick  at  heart.  That  tire- 
some baby  of  a  public,  always  crying  out 
to  be  amused,  and  caring  not  at  what  cost. 

"  But  then  I  know  /  am  not  a  genius," 
Maud  finished  off  shortly ;  remembering 
when  she,  too,  had  her  dreams  of  great- 
ness. 

Deeta's  face  clouded,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears — those  blue  eyes  that  always 
reminded  Maud  of  her  little  Eose. 

The  actress  softened  at  once.  She  threw 
her  arms  round  Deeta's  neck  and  kissed  her.* 
"  You  think  me  very  hard,  dear ;  but  I 
know  the  life,  and  would  save  you  from  it 
if  I  could :  just  as  I  would  have  done  my 
own  little  sister  had  she  been  left  to  me ! 
It  needs  one  to  have  stood  alone  for  years 
before  one  can  be  safe  in  the  glare  of  the 
footlights.  An  innocent,  clinging  creature 
like    you   would   be   crushed   and    bruised 
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where  every  one  is  for  themselves.  Not  that 
you  mightn't  succeed  in  light  comedy,  for 
Hermann  says  you  sing  very  prettily ;  and 
I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be  able  to  dance 
with  a  figure  like  that," — casting  a  quick 
eye  over  the  girl.  "But  it  is  not  worth 
while,  take  my  word  for  it ;  and  Hermann, 
what  does  he  say  ?  Does  he  like  the  idea 
of  seeing  his  pretty  sweetheart  a  stage- 
queen,  instead  of  a  Juliet  for  him  at 
home?" 

"  And  why  not  both  ? "  asked  Deeta,  pet- 
tishly. "  However  great  I  was,  it  wouldn't 
lessen  my  love  to  him ;  why  should  it  his 
to  me  ?  If  he  really  loves  me,  he  would 
only  be  pleased  and  proud  of  my  success. 
He  says  that  I  give  life  and  soul  to  every 
rhythm  and  harmony  which  comes  to  him, 
and  might  it  not  be  so  with  me  ? " 

''  That  is  a  pretty  fancy,  child  I  I  don't 
wonder  he  has  won  you,  if  he  often  talks 
like  that;  but  the  truth  is  very  different. 
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The  reality  of  love  or  sorrow  makes  the 
counterfeit  of  them  such  poor,  empty,  con- 
temptible masks.  At  least,  such  has  been 
my  experience.  I  remember  one  instance 
vividly.  0  God !  how  I  suffered  that 
night  I "  And  Maud  broke  off  abruptly,  as 
though  the  memory  was  too  much  for  her. 
Deeta  sidled  up  to  her,  and  patted  her 
hand  caressingly. 

''Tell  me,  dear,"  she  murmured,  softly. 
"I  always  forget  a  trouble  when  I  have 
told  it  to  any  one." 

"  Do  you  ? "  said  Maud,  smiling  sadly. 
"  How  would  it  be  if  you  had  no  one  to  tell 
it  to  ?  I  was  thinking  of  the  night  after  I 
lost  Eose.  She  died  in  the  afternoon.  In 
the  evening  I  was  obliged  to  appear  in  a 
piece  which  was  then  very  popular.  There 
was  no  one  ready  to  take  my  part,  and  the 
manager  could  not  afford  to  withdraw  the 
play  before  the  public  tired  of  it.  I  should 
have  forfeited  my  week's  salary,  and,  what 
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with  sickness,  expensive  medicines,  and  doc- 
tor's fees,  I  was  in  debt ;  and  there  was 
the  funeral,  and  I  wanted  money  badly. 
So  I  went  through  it — how,  God  only 
knows  !  As  it  happened,  there  was  a  scene 
in  it  which  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  one 
I  had  just  gone  through.  But  the  mother 
sorrowing  over  her  babe,  might  well  appear 
tame  and  spiritless,  to  those  who  did  not 
know  what  a  mockery  it  all  seemed  to  the 
agonised  creature  who  took  the  part.  My 
eyes  were  dry  and  tearless,  and  my  voice 
hard,  as  I  told  of  the  baby  I  should  never 
clasp  again  to  my  heart,  and  the  desolate 
room  which  was  all  the  home  left  to  me. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  If  the  tears 
refused  to  come  for  real  sorrow,  who  could 
expect  them  at  a  hollow  sham  ?  Small 
blame  to  the  people  that  they  hissed  me. 
They  only  saw  the  failure,  and  did  not 
know  the  cause." 

"  Poor  Maud — poor  girl !  no  wonder  she 
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is  sad,  and  looks  at  the  black  side  of  every- 
thing ! "  thought  Deeta,  as  she  went  home 
unconvinced  by  her  new  friend^s  arguments. 
"But  then,  after  all,  I  don't  think  she  is 
quite  cut  out  for  an  actress.  She  acknow- 
ledges it  herself;  and  she  could  not  help 
acknowledfi^inor  also  that  some  of  the  need- 
ful  qualities  were  mine.  That's  comforting, 
anyhow.  And  from  a  girl,  too  !  One  can 
get  a  man  to  say  anything  if  one  only 
coaxes  him  enough,  but  girls  are  different. 
Heigh-ho !  I  wish  David  and  Hermann 
would  hear  reason,  and  I  would  make  all 
our  fortunes." 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

Mrs  Armstrong  was  much  disturbed  in 
mind.  Though  day  after  day  was  passing, 
still  there  was  no  mention  of  David's  return. 
And  since  Hannah  left,  there  was  no  one 
with  whom  she  could  talk  over  anything 
that  bothered  her.  And  bothered  she  was, 
there  is  no  denying  it. 

Why  could  not  David  have  settled  down, 
and  married  a  douce,  sensible  lass,  and  let 
his  mother  see  him  happy  before  she  died, 
in  a  home  of  his  own,  with  his  bairns  about 
his  knees,  and  a  wife  to  take  care  of  him  and 
see  he  didn't  sit  up  half  the  night  over  them 
models  he  set  such  store  by  ?  Not  that  she 
wasn't  proud  of  his  cleverness,  but  it  went 
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too  far  now  and  then  ;  and,  after  all,  it 
was  but  earthly,  and  could  never  satisfy  his 
soul.  And  Hannah  was  fond  of  him,  for 
all  she  was  so  touchy  about  it. 

What  had  Hannah  meant  by  her  stupid 
talk  about  Deeta  ? 

Mrs  Armstrong  had  all  along  determined 
to  believe  nothing  of  that,  but  twenty 
times  a-day  caught  herself  arguing  against 
it. 

What  was  a  silly  little  thing  like  Deeta 
to  a  man  at  his  time  of  life,  that  she  should 
prevent  him  forming  suitable  ties  *? 

And  Deeta  herself  1  She  always  had  been 
a  wilful  bairn,  but  since  David  had  gone 
there  really  was  no  guiding  her. 

She  would  not  do  the  sewing  she  ought ; 
she  would  not  pare  the  potatoes  because  the 
parings  stained  her  hands ;  nor  clean  the 
windows^  because  the  young  man  over  the 
way  stared  at  her  too  much.  The  little, 
vain,    conceited    hussy !     As    if    the   poor 
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innocent  young  man  had  not  something 
better  to  occupy  his  mind,  and  him  so 
studious  too  !  Hadn't  she  herself  gone  to 
the  lower  window  ever  so  often  when  Deeta 
was  at  the  upper  one,  and  hadn't  he  always 
been  poring  over  his  book,  like  as  if  his 
eyes  were  glued  there  ? 

This  was  probable  enough;  but  Mrs  Arm- 
strong forgot  that  the  said  eyes  were  younger 
and  sharper  than  her  own,  and  the  book  a 
convenient  blind  to  avoid  her  detection  of 
his  amatory  glances. 

Deeta's  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
were  very  present  in  the  old  woman's  mind 
one  night  as  she  was  making  her  usual  sur- 
vey of  the  house — a  duty  she  performed  with 
special  care  since  David's  departure.  Every 
crevice  where  even  a  mouse  could  hide  was 
explored  ;  for  in  her  idea  a  bit  fiddler  laddie 
like  Hermann  wouldn't  be  much  good  to 
protect  David's  property  !  Therefore  she 
looked  up   the  chimney,  into  the  case  of 
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the  eight-day  clock,   and  examined   every 
fastening  again  and  again. 

Going  with  her  quiet,  noiseless  step  up 
the  little  back  stair^  she  was  astonished  to 
see  a  light  under  the  door  of  the  attic  in 
which  Deeta  slept. 

"This  accounts  for  the  candles  lasting 
such  a  short  time,''  she  thought.  "  It's 
more  than  an  hour  since  the  little  minx 
came  up-stairs.  Keading  some  of  the  stupid 
lad's  verses,  I'll  warrant.  As  if  her  head 
wasn't  full  enouo;h  of  such  rubbish.  It's  a 
mercy  I  found  out,  or  we  might  all  ha'  been  . 
burnt  in  our  beds." 

Gently  pushing  open  the  door,  against 
which  a  chair  had  been  placed,  Mrs  Arm- 
strong beheld  a  scene  which  confounded  her. 

Standing  on  tiptoe  before  her  little  glass, 
artificial  flowers  in  the  hair  which  streamed 
over  her  dimpled  shoulders  and  soft,  warm, 
white  breast,  was  Deeta !  The  child  had  taken 
off  her  dress ;  her  feet,  too,  were  bare,  peeping 
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out  from  her  short  white  petticoat.  A  child- 
like picture  of  vanity  to  the  artist,  the 
poet,  the  lover  ;  but  to  the  mere  Puritan, 
in  whose  eyes  natural  feeling  is  always  un- 
lawful, beauty  a  temptation  of  the  evil  one, 
and  the  joy  it  gives  only  an  intoxication 
of  the  senses ;  it  was  a  spectacle  calculated 
to  awaken  feelings  of  disgust  and  wrath. 

Mrs  Armstrono^  stood  horror-stricken  ! 

While,  adding  to  her  dismay,  Deeta, 
absorbed  in  the  consciousness  of  her  own 
charms  in  the  character  of  Ophelia,  began 
to  sinoj  some  of  the  mad  sono;s  from  the 
most  pathetic  scene  in  the  play. 

A  more  ridiculous  representation  of  poor, 
frenzied  Ophelia  was  never  seen  than  this 
little  maid,  as,  in  the  words  of  Laertes, 
"  Thought  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  itself, 
she  turned  to  favour,  and  to  prettiness." 

The  happy,  dancing  eyes  smiling  at  them- 
selves ;  the  rosy  colour ;  above  all,  the  utter 
absence  of  passion  in  the  voice ;  the  uncon- 
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scions  chastity  which  prevented  her  chang- 
insf  colour  at  the  words  which  meant  no- 
thinoj  to  her ;  findinoj  no  echo  in  a  nature 
where  the  woman  had  not  yet  awakened. 

All  these  made  up  one  of  the  strangest, 
sanest,  prettiest  travesties  of  the  poet's  ideal 
that  it  was  possible  to  see.  Shakespeare 
himself  would  have  revelled  in  the  delicious 
incongruities  of  it.  But  of  course  all  this 
did  not  strike  the  righteous  old  woman  who 
was  the  sole  spectator. 

"  And  will  lie  not  come  again  H 
And  will  he  not  come  again  1 " 

sang  Deeta ;  twisting  the  strands  of  her 
chestnut  hair  round  her  mite  of  a  finger ; 
then,  smiling  up  at  herself  in  the  glass, 
she  gave  a  sudden  scream  ;  for  towering 
above  her  own  was  a  face  stony  and  im- 
passive. No  sphinx  could  be  more  awe- 
inspiring.  Talk  of  the  silent,  impressive 
grandeur  of  that  colossal  statue!  What  was 
it  compared  to  the  majesty  with  which  Mrs 
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Armstrong's  best  nightcap  endowed  her? 
For  be  it  known  that  the  good  woman  had 
a  special  weakness  for  having  her  night- 
caps properly  done  up ;  and  the  amount 
of  time,  starch,  and  patience  expended 
thereon  was  fully  justified  by  the  result. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  studious  young  man 
before  mentioned,  coming  on  one  occasion 
to  try  and  get  a  sly  peep  at  Deeta,  caught 
sight  of  the  shadow  of  this  majestic  head- 
gear thrown  upon  the  blind,  with  just  the 
tip  of  a  well -developed  old  nose  showing 
beyond  its  voluminous  outline,  and  fled 
affrighted ;  as  at  sight  of  some  strange  and 
unknown  monster,  whose  meaning  he  could 
not  fathom. 

Imagine  the  effect  on  poor  trembling 
little  Deeta,  when  the  substance,  not  the 
shadow,  confronted  her  !  It  needed  not  the 
outstretched  hand,  or  the  frowning  brow, 
to  bring  Deeta  to  a  sense  of  the  unlawful- 
ness of  her  doings. 
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"  Oh,  what  a  fright  you  gave  me, 
granny ! "  said  the  little  creature,  with 
a  half  -  hysterical  laugh;  as  getting  over 
her  first  fear,  the  idea  struck  her  of  how 
ludicrous  granny  looked.  The  head -gear 
might  be  majestic ;  but  what  of  the  short 
night-gown,  the  flannel  petticoat,  and  the 
lean,  sinewy  legs  appearing  under  it  ? 

"  Folks  that  are  doing  wrong  are  easy 
frighted,"  said  the  old  woman,  solemnly. 
"  Put  a  shawl  about  you,  girl !  Are  you 
not  'shamed  to  worship  your  own  image 
in  that  fashion?  When  I  was  young  a. 
modest  lass  would  hae  blushed  to  see  her- 
seF  in  such  guise.  But  modest,  say  I !  If 
ye  can  sing  sich  songs  as  them,  and  look 
a  decent  woman  in  the  face  after  it,  ye 
must  be  a  poor  lost  creature ! " 

''  I  didn't  mean  any  harm,"  whimpered 
Deeta.  ''I  got  them  out  of  a  book  of 
Davie's,  anyhow." 

"  David  !  my  son  David  1  that  1  prayed 
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for  night  and  morn  since  ever  he  saw  the 
light, — he  read  such  devil's  books  !  Are 
you  not  content  to  be  wicked  yourself,  but 
you  must  try  and  make  out  other  folks  as 
bad  ?  Do  you  think  I'll  let  you  excuse 
yourself  with  a  lie  ?  Get  you  to  bed  as 
best  ye  may,  for  never  another  light  shall 
you  have  for  such  sinful  play-acting  ways  1 " 
^'  It's  not  a  lie ! "  cried  Deeta,  passion- 
ately. But  Mrs  Armstrong  was  already  out 
of  hearing.  The  little  sinner  she  left  be- 
hind threw  herself  on  the  bed,  sobbing  with 
anger  and  excitement. 
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Half-ashamed  of  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
her  indignation,  she  had  slept  soundly  and 
well,  Deeta  awoke  as  the  autumn  sunshine 
beamed  into  her  little  room. 

She  sat  up,  rubbing  her  eyes.  There, 
strewn  about  on  the  floor,  were  the  flowers 
she  had  torn  from  her  hair,  and  stamped 
under  foot  the  night  before,  in  her  fit  of 
babyish  rebellion  against  Mrs  Armstrong's 
injustice.  She  was  cold  and  stifl'too  ;  for  she 
was  but  partially  undressed,  having  thrown 
herself  on  the  top  of  her  little  nest  just  as 
she  was,  and  fallen  into  happy  oblivion. 

She  felt  herself  quite  romantically  inter- 
esting, elevated  as  she  was  by  persecution 
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into  sometHing  very  like  an  injured  heroine. 
Her  feelings  were  not  those  of  mortified 
vanity,  but  of  unappreciated  genius. 

Had  not  all  those  who  were  destined  for 
greatness  like  sorrows  to  undergo,  before 
reaching  that  pinnacle  of  fame  from  which 
they  could  look  down  on  all  who  had  re- 
fused to  believe  in  them  ?  She  didn't  care  ! 
She  believed  in  herself  They  would  all 
be  proud  enough  to  own  her  when  she  had 
made  a  name.  If  she  had  wavered  before, 
this  decided  her.  She  would  throw  over  all 
home  allegiance.  What  would  David  say  ? 
Well,  he  would  never  wish  her  to  stay  there 
to  be  called  a  lost  creature  and  a  liar  by  a 
stupid  old  woman. 

Dear  old  David.  It  was  not  that  she 
lacked  fondness  for  him,  but  just  think  what 
she  could  do  when  she  became  rich  !  He 
shouldn't  have  to  trouble  his  poor  brains 
with  these  horrid  dirty  machines,  and 
wheels,  and  things  ;  but  should  live  like  a 
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gentleman,  and  wear  his  Sunday  suit  every 
day. 

And  then  Hermann  should  have  money 
— lots  and  lots  of  it — to  bring  out  the  grand 
music  he  composed.  And  they  would  have 
such  a  pretty  house  ;  and  she  would  have 
dresses  —  real  velvet  ones,  with  such  long 
trains,  and  not  wear  those  common-looking 
prints  any  more.  And  they  would  be 
happy  ever  after,  like  the  people  in  the 
fairy  tales. 

But  one  cannot  live  on  the  future,  how- 
ever bright  it  looks;  and  presently  Deeta 
grew  hungry.  Finishing  her  toilet  rapidly, 
she  went  down  into  the  kitchen. 

She  heard  Mrs  Armstrong  and  Hermann 
talking  earnestly  as  she  came  down-stairs, 
but  on  her  entrance  the  voices  ceased, 
making  her  feel  sure  that  her  misdeeds  had 
formed  the  subject  of  conversation. 

There  was  a  laughing  twinkle  in  Her- 
mann's eye  as  he  bade  her  good  morning, 
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whicli  provoked  her,  though  she  could  not 
exactly  tell  why. 

The  kitchen  was  tidied  up,  the  fire  burn- 
ing brightly,  and  breakfast  apparently  over ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  a  cup  was  left  standing 
for  her,  while  the  coffee-pot  steamed  on  the 
bar. 

Mrs  Armstrong  sat  by  the  window  cut- 
ting up  vegetables  for  broth,  and  did  not 
raise  her  eyes  as  Deeta  entered. 

There  was  a  silent,  gathering  cloud  of 
wrath  between  these  two,  which  might  break 
out  at  any  moment,  should  the  slightest 
collision  occur. 

The  girl  sat  down  to  breakfast;  and 
Hermann,  after  filling  her  cup,  tried,  by 
talking  gaily,  to  avert  the  storm  which  was 
in  the  air.  But  Deeta  was  sullen,  and 
would  not  respond.  She  felt  as  if  he  were 
laughing  at  her,  and  treating  her  as  a  child, 
and  that  was  what  her  newly-acquired  dig- 
nity could  not  stand.     Just  then  the  post- 
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man's  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  Hermann, 
who  was  nearest,  hastened  to  open  it. 

*^  A  letter  from  David,"  said  he,  laying  it 
before  Mrs  Armstrong. 

She  laid  down  the  carrot  she  was  scrap- 
ing, dried  her  hands  on  her  coarse  apron, 
and  deliberately  inspected  the  letter. 

"  Now  where  in  the  world  can  I  have 
put  my  glasses  'i  "  she  muttered  to  herself, 
looking  round.  The  glasses  being  at  last 
found,  they  were  to  brighten  before  she  put 
them  on.  Even  when  that  was  accom- 
plished, she  turned  the  letter  over  to  look 
at  the  post-mark  before  she  opened  it. 

Deeta  grew  impatient.  She  was  dying 
to  hear  how  David  was,  and  where  he  had 
been.  Had  the  old  woman  no  curiosity, 
no  anxiety,  that  she  fiddle-faddled  away  her 
time  that  way  1  After  all,  perhaps  it  was 
only  contrariness.  The  aggravating  old 
body  leisurely  read  the  letter  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  folded  it  up  and  returned  it 
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to  its  envelope,  without  one  word  as  to 
its  contents. 

Then  she  sighed,  and  again  applied  her- 
self to  her  carrot. 

Deeta  could  have  shaken  her. 

"  What's  the  news '? "  asked  Hermann, 
cheerily.  ''  Is  David  well  ?  and  the  patent, 
what  is  he  doing  about  that  ? " 

"  You  can  read  it  yourself,  by-and-by," 
replied  Mrs  Armstrong,  glancing  for  the 
first  time  at  Deeta.  "  There's  news  in  it — 
both  good  and  bad." 

Deeta  could  stand  this  no  longer. 

"  And  why  am  I  not  to  know  ? "  cried  she. 
"  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  keep 
things  back  because  you  are  cross  and  spite- 
ful ?  You  know  well  enough  he  loves  me 
best  in  the  world  ;  but  maybe  that's  the 
reason,"  said  the  girl,  with  her  face  in  a 
glow. 

"  Don't  provoke  me  to  say  what  I'm 
tempted   to !     I   have  asked   the   Lord  to 
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grant  me  patience  with  you,  and  help  to 
keep  you  from  perdition ;  but  I  sadly  fear 
your  name  is  not  written  in  the  Book  of 
Life." 

"  What  do  I  care  whether  it  is  or  not  1 
If  people  are  never  to  amuse  themselves,  or 
do  what  they  want  to,  or  have  anything 
pretty,  but  spend  their  time  standing  in 
rows,  singing  hymns,  with  long  faces,  like 
they  do  at  your  chapel.  Heaven  will  be  an 
awfully  dull  place  to  live  in  ! " 

*'  God  forgive  you,  child ! "  ejaculated 
Mrs  Armstrong,  holding  up  her  hands. 

"Besides,  after  all,  what  does  it  matter 
whether  one  is  good  or  not  ?  If  what  you 
believe  is  true,  and  if  God  only  made  the 
most  of  us  to  be  lost,  one  may  as  well  get 
what  pleasure  one  can  in  this  life." 

"  Hush,  Deeta,  don't  talk  so  wildly. 
You  know  you  don't  mean  what  you  say, 
or  I  would  think  you  downright  wicked," 
said  Hermann ;  coming  forward  and  putting 
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his  arm  round  her,  as  if  to  protect  her  from 
her  own  passion.  But  the  girl's  temper 
was  thoroughly  roused,  and  she  threw  off 
his  arm. 

''You  side  with  her  against  me,  so  I 
want  none  of  your  pretended  kindness  !  If 
you  loved  me,  could  you  stand  there  and 
hear  her  say  such  cruel  things  to  me  '?  " 

''  Go  to  your  room,  girl,"  said  Mrs  Arm- 
strong, solemnly ;  rising  as  she  spoke,  and 
pointing  to  the  door.  "  Go  to  your  room, 
and  think  if  you  can,  over  your  ingratitude 
to  him  that  is  far  away.  He  took  you  from 
the  house  of  want  and  sin,  and  has  grudged 
you  nothing,  but  toiled  and  slaved,  while 
you  lived  like  a  lady.  But  what  care  you 
w^hose  heart  you  break,  so  that  you  live  at 
ease,  and  know  no  care  1 " 

Deeta,  who  had  grown  very  pale  dur- 
ing this  speech,  turned  away,  and  walked 
wearily  to  the  door.  Then,  with  her  hand 
on  it,  she  faced  round  on  Mrs  Armstrong. 
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"  It  is  enough,"  she  said,  in  a  trembling 
voice.  "You  have  said  enough.  T  see  this 
is  no  longer  a  home  for  me.  If  I  am  all 
you  say,  David  will  be  glad  to  be  rid 
of  me."  Breaking  off  abruptly,  the  girl 
ran  up-stairs,  returning  in  a  few  minutes 
dressed  for  going  out.  ^^  Good-bye,"  she  said, 
putting  her  head  in  at  the  door ;  then  was 
gone,  passing  quickly  up  the  street. 

"  Deeta,  Deeta,  stay  a  minute  ! "  cried 
Hermann,  setting  off  in  chase  of  her. 

Mrs  Armstrong  calmly  began  to  wash  up 
the  breakfast  things.  That  undemonstrative 
woman  had  no  belief  in  heroics,  and  ima- 
gined that  when  the  child  tired  of  her  fit 
of  anger,  she  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
come  quietly  home  again. 
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Hermanx,  wearied  out  with  hours  of  fruit- 
less search  for  the  little  runaway,  returned, 
with  a  faint  hope  she  might  have  thought 
better  of  her  rash  resolution,  and  come  home 
again.  In  this  he  was  disappointed ;  for 
Mrs  Armstrons:  met  him  with  a  look  of 
anxiety  on  her  face,  when  she  saw  that  he 
was  alone. 

"  Have  you  heard  nothing  of  her,  poor 
misguided  thing  ?  "  asked  the  old  woman. 
She  already  began  to  be  afraid  of  the  effect 
of  her  own  hard  words,  though  she  would 
not  have  owned  it  for  the  world. 

Hermann  shook  his  head.  He  sat  down 
by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 
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The  utter  dejection  of  his  attitude,  and 
his  pale  sad  looks,  struck  Mrs  Armstrong. 

''Come  lad,  rouse  yoursel',  and  don't  give 
way  like  that.  She  cannot  have  gone  far, 
with  neither  money  nor  money's  worth. 
You  must  try  and  eat.  I've  kept  a  few 
broth  warm  for  you,  and  a  bit  o'  the  meat.*' 

Hermann  made  an  impatient  gesture  of 
refusal,  then  said,  softly — 

"  No.  I  feel  as  if  food  would  choke  me 
till  I  know  she  is  safe.  It  is  kind  of  you  to 
think  of  me,  but  I  really  can't  eat,"  and 
resumed  his  old  despondent  position. 

Mrs  Armstrono-  was  ill  at  ease.  She 
could  not  sjet  rid  of  the  feelinor  that  he 
blamed  her,  which  was  not  wonderful,  see- 
ing she  felt  unable  to  acquit  herself;  yet  she 
resented  his  silence.  She  fidgeted  about 
the  room  a  little,  setting  the  chairs  straight, 
and  drawing  the  blind  even.  Then  her 
eye  fell  upon  an  envelope  lying  on  the 
window-sill. 
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"  Here's  a  bit  note  that  came  for  you 
an  hour  ago/'  she  said,  holding  it  out  to 
Hermann.  *'  I  thought  maybe  it  was  from 
her,  till  I  saw  the  writing." 

''  From  Maud  ? "  he  murmured,  glancing 
at  it  in  surprise.  Then  as  he  read,  his  face 
changed.  '*  It  is  all  right.  She  is  with 
Maud  Trevor ! "  he  exclaimed,  excitedly. 
''Poor  little  soul,  she  might  have  chosen 
a  worse  sanctuary.  Now,  if  you  don't 
mind,  I  think  I  can  manage  that  dinner." 

"Ay,  ay,"  muttered  Mrs  Armstrong,  as 
she  dished  up  the  meat.  '*  There's  little 
harm  happens  to  them  as  is  little  w^orth." 

A  few  days  passed  over,  and  Deeta 
had  not  come  home.  Hermann  called  at 
Maud's  lodgings  more  than  once,  but  the 
wilful  child,  on  hearing  his  voice,  shut 
herself  up  in  the  bedroom  and  refused 
to  see  him.  A  letter  he  sent  her  also 
remained  unanswered.  Knowing  she  was 
safe,  and  hearing  often  about  her,  he  rested 
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pretty  content,  thinking  the  petulant  fit 
would  pass  the  sooner  if  she  was  left  to 
herself  for  a  while. 

Maud  encouraged  this  view  at  first,  but 
found  reason  to  change  her  mind  ;  for,  spite 
of  all  remonstrances,  Deeta  contrived  to  see 
the  manager  of  the  theatre  where  Maud 
was  engaged,  and,  struck  by  her  appearance 
and  capabilities,  he  gave  a  half  promise  to 
let  her  appear  in  a  ballet  which  was  in 
course  of  preparation. 

Then  it  was  that  Maud  resolved  on  a  bold 
step. 

One  afternoon  Mrs  Armstrong  was  in 
alone  :  she  had  finished  her  work  for  the 
day,  and  was  sitting  reading  a  chapter,  when 
a  knock  came  to  the  door.  She  was  sur- 
prised, on  opening  it,  to  see  a  quietly- 
dressed  young  lady  standing  there,  who 
asked,  in  a  hesitating  voice,  if  this  was 
Mrs  Armstrong  1 

*'  That's  my  name,  miss,"  replied  the  good 
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woman,  eyeing  the  neat  figure  and  sensible 
face  with  approval. 

"  Are  you  busy  ?  Can  I  speak  a  few 
words  with  you  '? " 

"  Certainly,  miss,  if  you  wouldn't  mind 
stepping  through  to  the  kitchen.  There's 
a  nice  fire  there,  and  it's  comfortable  like, 
the  day.'' 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  ladies 
had  come  and  been  glad  to  sit  with  her  a 
little,  finding  her  independence  of  character 
yet  perfect  respectfulness  a  refreshing  con- 
trast to  the  cringing  servility  or  ignorant 
defiance  which  met  them  so  often  in  the 
round  of  their  district  visiting. 

But  there  were  no  tracts  in  the  hand  of 
her  present  caller. 

"  Sit  you  down,"  said  Mrs  Armstrong, 
dusting  an  already  spotless  chair  with  the 
corner  of  her  snowy  apron ;  and  looking 
forward  to  a  pleasant  half-hour's  chat  on 
religious  topics. 
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The  young  lady  sat  down,  but  seemed  in 
no  hurry  to  begin  to  speak. 

"  I  don't  remember  your  face,"  said  Mrs 
Armstrong.  "  There's  the  rector  of  St  John's 
young  ladies,  and  the  old  Misses  Sharpe — 
they  are  the  church  folks  that  visit  about 
here  ;  then  there's  Miss  Smith  and  her 
friend — them's  Methodists  ;  and  there's  my 
lot,  our  minister's  wife,  and  Mrs  White  as 
keeps  the  green-grocery  shop  at  the  corner. 
They  distribute  *The  Monthly  Sprinkler' 
— not  that  we  hold  by  sprinkling,  but  by 
baptism  of  the  whole  body !  Maybe  you 
belong  to  none  o'  these,  though  ?  But  I'm 
not  one  o'  them  as  is  prejudiced, — so  you 
are  welcome  any  way." 

"  What  do  you  mean  '? "  said  the  girl, 
opening  her  eyes  at  this  queer  encourage- 
ment. "  I  am  Maud  Trevor — come  about 
Deeta." 

Mrs  Armstrong's  countenance  fell.  In- 
stead of  the  edifying  converse  for  which 
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she  had  hoped,  here  she  was  actually  talk- 
ing familiarly  with  a  sinful  play-actor ;  and 
the  Holy  Book  open  on  the  table  by  which 
her  unwelcome  visitor  was  seated.  The  old 
woman  rose  slowly  and  closed  the  Bible — it 
was  her  protest  against  the  intrusion. 

*'  Has  the  foolish  child  not  tired  of  her 
pride  yet  1 " 

Maud  made  a  gesture  of  dissent. 

"  That  is  what  made  me  come  to  you. 
Both  Hermann  and  I  have  tried  to  per- 
suade her  to  return  home  again,  but  it  is 
no  use.  Her  heart  is  set  on  going  into 
the  profession." 

"  The  what  ?  "  said  Mrs  Armstrong. 

''  Coming  out  on  the  stage,  I  mean/' 
replied  Maud,  hurriedly ;  "  and  a  very 
good  chance  of  success  she  has.  But  if  her 
friends  are  against  it,  now  is  the  time  for 
them  to  interfere,  as  later  it  will  be  useless." 

"  Going  on  the  stage  I  The  Lord  forgive 
her  for  such  a  sinful  thousfht ! " 
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Maud  started,  half  vexed.  She  could  not 
help  being  amused  too,  at  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing come  there  to  be  lectured  on  the  wicked- 
ness of  her  life,  by  an  old  woman  who  had 
never  been  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre, 
and  therefore  could  hardly  be  held  a  com- 
petent judge  of  the  subject. 

"The  sinfulness  of  the  thought  had  not 
struck  me  before,"  she  said,  drily. 

"  Then  it's  time  it  did  !  I  could  hardly 
have  believed  that  such  a  sensible,  modest- 
looking  lass,  would  have  degraded  her  sex 
by  using  her  comeliness  to  wile  men's  eyes 
from  better  things  1  Are  you  not  feared  ye 
meet  the  fate  of  Jezebel,  ye  who  plait  your 
hair,  and  paint  your  faces,  that  you  may 
lay  a  snare  for  the  unwary  ? " 

"  Save  us  from  the  dogs  ! "  said  Maud, 
with  a  laugh  ;  "  for  to  be  sure  they  have  their 
representatives  in  those  latter  days.  But 
then,  though  they  snarl  and  yelp  and  howl 
at  us,  they  don't  often  bite  !    After  all,  Mrs 
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Armstrong,  we  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  you 
make  us  out :  unless  you  stop  people  going 
to  the  theatre  altogether,  which  I  don't  sup- 
pose you  can  do,  there  must  be  actors  and 
actresses.  People  ivill  be  amused.  It  would 
perhaps  be  better  if  you  could  convey  a 
little  instruction  with  it;  but  after  being 
wearied  out  in  mind  and  body,  it  is  not 
wonderful  they  prefer  their  fairy  tale,  with- 
out even  a  moral  at  the  end  of  it.  But  I 
didn't  come  to  argue  with  you  about  the 
rio;ht  and  the  wrono^  of  the  theatre.  After 
all,  it  seems  your  son  does  not  agree  with 
you,  since  he  works  there."  Maud  would 
have  been  more  than  woman  had  she  re- 
frained from  this  taunt. 

'^And  sore  I  have  grieved  over  it,  and 
prayed  that  he  would  leave  it,"  broke  in 
Mrs  Armstrong. 

"  Then  if  you  feel  like  that,  w^hy  not 
make  an  effort  to  save  this  child  from  the 
life'?    Candidly,  I  do  not  think  she  is  suited 
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to  it.  It  is  a  hard  path,  and  not  with- 
out its  troubles  and  temptations,  needing 
strength  in  those  who  pursue  it,  and  she  is 
a  tender  little  thing.  I  fancy  your  son,  if 
he  were  written  to,  might  have  enough  in- 
fluence to  change  her  resolution,  for  she  is 
very  fond  of  him." 

"Perhaps  he  might,  though  I  doubt  it 
much.  What's  bred  in  the  bone  comes  out 
in  the  flesh.  But  any  way,  it's  no  use  writ- 
ing yet.  The  last  letter  we  had  from  my 
David,  he  said  that  as  like  as  not  he  would 
have  to  cross  the  seas  to  America ;  and  so 
there's  no  depending  on  his  whereabouts,  till 
we  hear  from  him  again.  If  I  thought  it 
would  do  any  good,  I  would  be  willing  to 
try  and  make  her  listen  to  reason  myself; 
but  she  doesn't  know  her  best  friend." 

^'  I  fear  it  would  not  succeed,"  said  Maud, 
doubtfully;  and  sat  silent  for  a  few  minutes. 
Mrs  Armstrong  looked  at  her ;  and  the  more 
she  looked  the  more  she  wondered.     How 
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unlike  this  actress  was  to  every  idea  site 
had  formed  of  the  class  !  The  girl  really- 
looked  good. 

''What  a  pity — eh,  what  a  pity!"  she 
said  at  last.  ''  What  was  your  mother 
about  when  she  let  you  choose  such  a  life  1 " 

''My  mother  died  when  I  was  very 
young,"  said  Maud,  with  a  tremor  in  her 
voice ;  "  perhaps  if  she  had  lived  it  would 
have  been  different." 

Something  in  the  old  woman's  manner 
touched  her,  and  gave  tenderness  towards 
a  nature  so  different  to  her  own.  Narrow 
beyond  even  what  she  had  imagined;  but 
honest,  and  upright,  and  kindly  too  in  its 
way.     Maud  recognised  this. 

*'  Think  of  me  as  little  harshly  as  you 
can.  It  would  comfort  me  to  fancy  so  good 
a  woman  did  not  altogether  despise  me." 

So  saying,  Maud  left,  with  a  not  wholly 
uncordial  good-bye  from  Mrs  Armstrong. 

"  Poor  young  woman !    may  she  see  the 
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error  of  her  ways  in  time,  for  there's  a  spark 
of  grace  in  her  heart ;  and  Fm  not  sure  but 
that  the  Lord  may  even  have  one  of  His 
elect  in  that  lost  place  !  As  for  the  other, 
if,  after  her  upbringing,  she  chooses  such  a 
life  as  yon,  it  must  be  the  wild  blood  of 
that  wretch  of  a  father  proving  too  strong 
for  even  my  teaching  and  example  to  over- 
come. But  she'll  think  better  of  it,  111  be 
bound  !  I  cannot  believe  this  house  could 
ever  have  harboured  one  of  that  sort." 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

A  BALLET-GIEL  ! 

No,  slie  didn't  like  it  a  bit  ! 

Hermann  had  been  wont  to  speak  of  ballet- 
girls  with  slight  disparagement ;  as  though 
they  were  creatures  of  a  totally  different 
grade  to  actresses  of  parts,  however  small. 

Therefore  it  seemed  a  dreadful  humilia- 
tion to  poor  little  Deeta,  after  all  her  dreams 
and  visions  of  greatness,  which,  in  the  fashion 
of  youthful  dreamers,  she  had  expected  to 
find  instant  realisation. 

But  then,  what  could  she  do  ? 

Certainly  not  go  back  to  that  awful  old 
'*  granny."  Still  less  live  on  Maud's  charity, 
as  she  was  doins  now.     And  with  instinc- 
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tive  delicacy  the  girl  shrank  from  any  com- 
munication with  her  sweetheart,  lest  he 
should  feel  himself  bound  to  offer  her  a  home 
at  once,  poor  and  struggling  as  he  was. 

So  the  little  thing  went  day  after  day  to 
study  with  the  rough,  coarse  girls  who  for 
the  most  part  formed  the  corps ;  was  dis- 
gusted by  their  vulgarity,  their  levity,  even 
by  their  kindly-meant  familiarity,  and  yet 
never  thought  of  giving  in. 

Hermann  waited  about  the  streets  be- 
tween Maud's  lodgings  and  the  theatre,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  meeting  her;  but  sh& 
seemed  to  have  some  subtle  consciousness 
of  his  nearness,  and  managed  skilfully  to 
avoid  him. 

He  fancied  she  was  angry  with  him  still ; 
feared  sometimes  that  he  had  lost  her  for 
ever  ;  while  in  reality  the  girl's  love  was 
deepening  and  becoming  a  more  sacred  feel- 
ing ;  striking  root  downward,  now  that  she 
would  allow  it  no  outward  manifestation. 
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But  Deeta's  prospects  were  to  open  sud- 
denly, though  she  felt  so  hopeless  over  them. 

She  set  off  one  morning  as  usual  to  re- 
hearsal. The  weather  was  foggy,  gloomy, 
depressing.  In  the  dim  uncertain  light  of 
the  day,  helped  very  sparingly  by  a  few  jets 
of  gas,  everybody  had  a  frowsy  bilious  look, 
and  everything  a  tawdry  shabby  air.  How 
unlike  the  brilliancy  she  had,  in  her  time  of 
ignorance,  imagined  inseparable  from  the 
surroundings  of  the  stage  ! 

Already  it  all  seemed  tiresome,  unexcit- 
ing,— dull  enough  to  be  good. 

But  perhaps  it  wouldn't  be  quite  so  bad 
when  the  public  was  there  to  appear  before, 
and  the  ballet -girls  had  pretty  dresses  to 
wear,  and  plenty  of  light  and  brightness. 
Even  then  she  would  only  be  one  of  a 
crowd,  though  ;  and  who  would  notice  such 
a  tiny  creature  when  that  great  fat  gym- 
naste  was  disporting  in  the  front  1  How 
Deeta  hated  that  woman  !    Her  performance 
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seemed  both  ugly  and  indecent  to  the  inno- 
cent child,  who  could  not  imagine  why 
people  should  care  to  see  such  things  ;  or  if 
they  did,  how  a  woman  could  bring  herself 
to  gratify  such  a  vitiated  taste. 

The  morning's  practice  was  nearly  over, 
when  the  manager  came  in,  looking  both 
cross  and  anxious. 

He  stood  watching  the  girls  go  through 
their  evolutions,  or  march  past  him  ;  knitted 
his  brows  when  the  ballet-master  called  out 
one  or  two  to  perform  a  pas  seul ;  and 
frowned  and  found  fault  all  round,  with  a 
judgment  at  all  events  impartial. 

There  really  was  some  excuse  for  his  bad 
temper.  He  had  promised  to  produce  a 
certain  play  shortly.  Scenes  and  dresses 
were  in  course  of  preparation ;  and  at  the 
very  last  the  actress  who  was  to  appear  in 
the  principal  part — a  singing  one,  too — had 
broken  down. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  indeed  !     Ac- 
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tresses  had  no  business  to  have  lungs,  if  that 
was  the  way  they  were  served  by  them. 

Considering  the  air  they  have  to  breathe, 
the  manager  was  not  far  wrong  there. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  gossip  among 
the  girls  when  rehearsal  was  over ;  and 
Deeta  learned  the  cause  of  the  great  man's 
irritation. 

She  lingered  behind  when  the  others 
dispersed  noisily.  Stood  hesitating  for  a 
moment,  then  rapidly  divested  herself  of 
hat  and  cloak,  and  touched  up  her  hair 
becomingly  at  a  mirror.  Then  off  to  the 
manager's  sanctum. 

Her  colour  came  and  went,  and  her  voice 
faltered,  when  she  stood  in  that  awful  pres- 
ence ;  but  her  nervousness  only  added  to 
her  beauty. 

Cross  though  he  was,  the  little  maiden 
won  a  smile  from  the  manager,  as  he  asked 
what  she  wanted. 

"  Please,  sir — they  tell  me  Amy  Sutton's 
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too  ill  to  take  lier  part ;  and  I  thought — 
that  is  I  hoped — you  would  let  me  do  it ! " 

And  the  great  innocent  blue  eyes  looked 
confidingly  up  into  that  hard  worldly  face, 
for  an  answer  to  this  cool  request. 

"  Well,  did  ever  any  one  hear  the  like 
of  that  ?  Child,  child  !  what  has  put  such 
an  idea  into  your  silly  head  ?  Why,  you've 
never  appeared  on  the  boards  at  all,  and 
yet  here  you  are  proposing  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  way  to  take — not  only  a  good 
actress's  part,  but  a  singing  part,  no  less  !  " 
and  as  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  thing  got 
the  better  of  even  the  impudence  of  it,  the 
manager  laughed  himself  into  a  good  temper. 

But  when  was  ever  conscious  genius 
crushed  by  a  laugh  ?  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  to  prove  it.  Deeta  rose  to  the 
occasion,  literally  rose  to  it;  for  she  drew 
her  small  figure  up  majestically,  threw 
back  her  head  and  looked  steadily  into  the 
manager  s  face. 
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''  You  may  laugh  as  mucli  as  you  like," 
slie  said  severely,  "  I  know  that  I  could  do 
it,  all  the  same.  And  as  for  the  songs,  that 
would  be  easy  enough.  At  any  rate,  will 
you  kindly  hear  me  sing  ? " 

He  quieted  down  at  once,  and  nodded 
assent.  She  struck  up  a  ballad  then  very 
popular,  and  sang  it  through  with  perfect 
correctness. 

He  was  greatly  surprised.  It  was  not 
only  that  the  voice  was  as  sweet  as  a 
thrush's,  but  it  was  surprisingly  cultured, 
too. 

''  By  Jove ! ''  said  the  man  of  authority 
under  his  breath  ;  then  recovering  himself, 
he  smiled  approvingly.  "  Very  good — very 
good,  indeed!  I  had  no  idea  you  could 
do  anything  like  that.  Yes,  yes,  the  voice 
would  do  ;  there  is  no  mistake  about  that," 
he  went  on,  musingly.  ''  But  look  here  !  I 
suppose  you  can't  read  music  ;  and  the  time 
is  too  short  for  getting  so  many  new  songs 
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up  perfectly.  How  on  earth  would  you 
manage  that  ? " 

Thanks  to  Hermann,  however,  Deeta 
could  read  correctly,  if  not  quickly  ;  and 
she  proved  this,  when,  half  in  joke,  one  of 
the  songs  Amy  Sutton  had  sent  back,  was 
placed  before  her. 

The  manager  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  whistling  softly  to  himself,  for  a  few 
minutes. 

After  all,  it  did  seem  providential.  The 
part  was  not  one  requiring  much  histrionic 
ability.  What  it  needed  was  a  sweet  voice, 
a  pretty  face,  a  light,  youthful  figure.  All 
these  the  little  girl  certainly  had.  So  inno- 
cent-looking too,  so  fresh.  No  fear  of  her 
turning  the  old-world,  poetic  Eros  (which 
was  the  part  in  question)  into  a  modern  cour- 
tesan, masquerading  in  borrowed  plumes — a 
thing  that  might  easily  happen  if  he  en- 
gaged a  fourth-rate  actress,  which  at  that 
season  was  about  all  he  could  hope  to  get 
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on  SO  short  a  notice.  He  had  really  a  good 
mind  to  try.  Unless  her  nerve  failed,  she 
wouldn't  make  a  mess  of  it ;  and  looking  at 
the  brave  way  the  little  thing  sang  for  him, 
he  thought  that  might  be  trusted.  Any 
way,  it  was  too  late  to  hope  for  a  great  suc- 
cess in  that  character.  The  others,  and  the 
accessories,  must  compensate  for  any  defects 
in  the  debutante. 

So  it  was  settled,  much  to  Deeta's  satis- 
faction. With  a  light  heart  she  flew  down 
the  steps  of  the  theatre,  a  roll  of  songs  in 
her  hand.  What  mattered  it  now  that  the 
fog  had  turned  to  a  drizzling  rain,  and  that 
the  pavements  were  wet  and  sloppy  ? 

There  was  hope  in  her  heart. 

She  would  be  great  yet !  She  would 
study  day  and  night  but  her  rendering  of 
the  part  should  be  perfect.  Her  very  life 
seemed  to  hang  on  it,  and  more  than  life — 
her  love. 

The  crowning  joy  was  this, — as  an  actress 
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she  dare  meet  her  lover,  dare  put  her  hand 
in  his  without  feeling  ashamed.  He  would 
not  think  that  lowered  her.  Yes,  there  he 
was  !     She  knew  he  would  not  be  far  off. 

And  to  the  lad's  surprise,  instead  of 
avoiding  him  as  usual,  she  bounded  across 
the  street,  and  tapped  him  gaily  on  the  arm. 

^'  Hermann,  dear  Hermann,  don't  be  cross 
with  me  any  more  !  there's  a  good  boy.  I 
am  so  happy,  oh,  so  happy,  this  morning ! 
and  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  cross  any  longer." 

Hermann  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
it.  To  his  mind  it  was  she  herself  who  had 
been  "  cross."  Poor  fellow,  he  didn't  quite 
understand  a  woman's  ways  yet !  Never 
mind,  he  understood  a  lover's,  which  was 
more  to  the  purpose. 

When  leaving  her  at  last,  after  a  couple 
of  blissful  hours,  he  ventured  to  try  again 
on  the  subject  of  her  leaving  the  stage.  This 
was  the  one  thing,  however,  she  would  not 
listen  to. 
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*'No,  no,  no!"  she  laughed,  twirling 
round  the  room  and  putting  her  tiny  fiugers 
into  her  ears ;  "  it's  no  use ;  I  can't  hear 
you,  and,  what's  more,  I  w^on't !  " 

What  could  he  do  but  kiss  and  leave  her, 
more  in  love  than  ever  ? 

Give  it  up,  indeed  !  Now  when  Fortune 
smiled  upon  her  !     Not  she. 

Everything  was  in  her  favour.  David 
would  in  all  probability  not  be  home  until 
after  the  night  of  the  first  performance. 
He  would  not  know  anything  about  it  until 
she  was  triumphant. 

Poor  Davie  !  She  hoped  he  would  not  be 
very  cross.  How  could  he  be,  when  he 
was  so  bent  on  fame  himself  1  If  he  suc- 
ceeded, he  would  be  good-natured,  she  felt 
sure  of  that ;  but  he  always  was  difficult 
to  deal  with  when  anything  went  wrong 
wdth  those  stupid  models. 

Deeta  !  little,  self- deceiving  Deeta  !  Had 
David  only  known  what   his  absence  was 
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helping  to  do,  how  quickly  he  would  have 
thrown  aside  his  own  ambition,  and  hurried 
back  to  you. 

He,  poor  fellow,  fancied  his  darling  safe 
at  home  with  the  old  mother,  who  if  strict, 
would  yet  be  kind ;  with  the  young  lover, 
who  would  shield  her  with  his  life,  if  need 
be,  from  every  ill ;  and  he  was  glad  to  be 
away  for  a  while,  so  that  he  might  try  to 
conquer  any  selfish  regrets  that  still  lin- 
gered in  his  heart,  and  learn  to  bear  the 
thought  that  his  Deeta  w^as  to  be  his  no 
longer. 

Meanwhile  he  was  fighting  for  what  he 
cared  for  most  in  the  world  after  his  mother 
and  Deeta.  He  went  from  firm  to  firm  of 
engineers  in  Glasgow,  trying  to  interest 
them  in  his  idea.  One  and  all  looked  at 
his  plans,  listened  to  his  explanations,  ad- 
mired the  ingenuity  displayed.  But  trade 
was  bad,  capital  scarce ;  they  could  not  see 
their  way  to  the  outlay  required  to  give  the 
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thing  a  fair  trial.     Trade  might  revive,  and 

then,  perhaps But  David  was  sick  at 

heart  and  tired  of  waiting. 

At  last  he  got  a  letter  from  a  New  York 
firm,  whose  principal  he  had  met  in  one  of 
the  offices  he  had  been  to.  They  offered  to 
pay  his  expenses  across  there,  if  he  would  go 
and  superintend  the  thorough  trial  of  his 
model ;  promising,  in  the  event  of  its  prov- 
ing successful,  to  buy  the  patent  of  him, 
and  use  their  influence  to  get  it  introduced 
on  a  new  railway  they  had  contracted  to 
make. 

This  offer  was  too  good  to  be  thought 
twice  about ;  and  so  it  was  that  little  Deeta 
found  herself  free  to  realise,  if  she  had  it  in 
her,  her  dreams  of  greatness. 
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The  manager  of  the  Imperial  was  quite 
satisfied  with  the  result  produced  by  his 
flaming  advertisements ;  for  on  the  opening 
night  of  the  fairy  play,  ''Eros,  the  Ever 
Young/'  a  better  house  was  attracted  than 
he  had  ventured  to  hope  for.  It  was  the- 
first  time  this  piece  had  been  attempted 
in  the  provinces.  It  was  one  of  those  pro- 
ductions so  popular  of  late  years,  where 
modern  life  and  customs  are  satirised  un- 
sparingly, under  an  antique  or  classic  garb. 
Full  of  incongruities  and  inconsistencies 
they  are  for  the  most  part :  this  was  a 
terrible  sinner  in  that  respect,  for  liberty 
— greater  even  than  usual — had  been  taken 
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with  mythology.  While  the  dramatis  per- 
soncB  were  borrowed  from  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  the  Greeks  (and  very  absurd 
figures  some  of  them  cut),  the  German  fable 
of  the  fountain  of  youth  was  lugged  in, 
against  every  law  of  dramatic  propriety. 

Little  cared  the  audience  for  the  unities ; 
it  had  not  come  there  to  be  taught  aesthetics, 
and  so  raised  into  sympathy  with  the  poetic 
imagination  of  the  Greek — what  it  wanted, 
ay,  and  what  it  would  have,  was  amuse- 
ment. It  wanted  artistic  dresses  —  and 
not  too  much  of  them — on  pretty  figures ; 
supple  limbs,  performing  all  sorts  of  difii- 
cult  —  if  few  graceful  —  feats.  Assuredly 
the  poetry  of  motion  has  become  a  lost 
art  upon  the  stage  !  But  what  matters  ? 
While  there  are  bright  eyes  which  sparkle 
all  the  while  rosy  lips  utter  some  double 
entendre  more  witty  than  virtuous,  can 
tickled  spectator  ask  for  anything  better  ? 
All  these  desirable  things  were  to  be  seen 
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and  heard  in  the  new  play,  together  with 
sparkling  dialogue,  and  tuneful  songs.  And 
prepared  as  people  were  to  receive  it  well, 
by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  successful 
in  the  metropolis,  their  good-humour  soon 
became  settled. 

Vulcan,  Venus,  and  Mars  figured  alone  in 
the  beginning  of  the  first  act.  Maud  Trevor 
made  a  smart  fascinating  little  God  of  War. 
Tired  of  his  amour  with  Venus  (who  was 
represented  as  a  somewhat  passe  beauty), 
the  warrior  began  to  long  for  a  new  object 
to  worship. 

To  them  entered  a  maiden  whose  aerial 
robes  of  white  floated  round  her  like  the 
misty  clouds  of  morning;  her  gossamer 
wings  were  many  tinted,  and  a  golden 
butterfly  hovered  over  her  fair  young  head. 
But,  alas  !  she  was  weeping,  for  her  pretty 
hands  were  fettered.  Beseechingly  she 
prayed  Vulcan  to  release  her  from  the 
cruel    bonds.       This    he    good  -  naturedly 
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essayed  to  do,  but  in  vain.  The  fetters 
proved  adamantine  to  the  blows  of  his 
hammer. 

Mars,  whose  roving  eyes  were  attracted 
by  the  beauty  of  Psyche  (for  so  the  maiden 
proved  to  be),  came  forward  gallantly  to 
offer  his  aid ;  but  he  too  failed  to  do  any- 
thing, save  indeed  to  rouse  the  jealousy 
of  Venus,  whose  anger  was  stirred  already 
by  the  more  youthful  charms  of  the 
stranger. 

"Is  there  none  to  free  me  from  these 
chains,  or  to  help  me  to  bear  them '? "  cries 
Psyche,  despairingly. 

As  she  speaks  help  comes,  for  Eros  over- 
hears her  cry. 

The  spectators  were  moved  by  a  thrill  as 
the  God  of  Love  appeared.  Not  the  stupid, 
heavy,  materialised  Cupid  of  the  valentines 
this,  but  a  youth  fresh  and  beautiful  as  the 
poet's  dream, — Eros  newly  awakened  from 
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bed  of  roses.  Faltering  for  a  moment  and 
drawing  back,  the  young  lips  quivering,  and 
the  blue  eyes  dilating  with  fright,  the  beau- 
tiful vision  paused,  as  the  footlights  danced 
before  its  tremulous  gaze.  No  hlase  con- 
queror of  hearts  was  this,  but  a  poor  trem- 
bling, little  debutante,  who  for  a  second 
went  through  all  the  agonies  of  stage-fright. 
Coming  forward,  however,  something  seemed 
to  prove  encouraging ;  for  Eros  smiled 
slightly  towards  Mars,  and  on  the  instant 
caught  the  note  given  by  the  conductor. 
For  a  bar  or  two  the  clear  voice  sounded 
strange  and  unfamiliar  to  the  singer ;  but 
as  the  song  proceeded,  the  trembling  died 
out,  and  the  full  rich  notes  soared  aloft 
with  the  words. 

Song. 

Weep  not  that  chains  have  bound  thee, 
Since  Love  has  sought  and  found  thee  ; 
For  while  his  arms  are  round  thee, 
Bonds  cannot  pain. 
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When  in  soft  slumber  lying, 
The  soul  unfettered  flying, 
Forgets  its  constant  sighing, 
And  rises  free. 

And  after  sorrow's  showers, 

Love's  deeper  dream  through  flowers 

Leads  us  to  magic  bowers, 

True  bliss  to  gain. 

Sweet  sleep  that  soothes  and  blesses, — 
Love  with  its  soft  caresses, — 
Great  Death  that  all  redresses, — 

Break  chains  for  thee. 

Just  before  the  song  began,  a  tall,  powerful- 
looking  man,  dressed  in  respectable  working 
garb,  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowded 
pit  towards  the  front,  paying  little  attention 
to  the  scowls  and  curses  bestowed  upon  him 
by  those  he  elbowed  aside. 

Both  anger  and  trouble  could  be  read  in 
his  dark  eyes,  as  he  gazed  steadfastly  at  the 
stage. 

A  young  fiddler — one  of  the  orchestra — 
caught  sight  of  the  new  -  comer,  coloured 
painfully,  and  bent  his  head  over  his  score. 
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"  Why,  there's  Armstrong  come  back  in 
time  to  see  the  debut! "  whispered  another  of 
the  musicians  to  the  fiddler.  "  Let  us  hope 
for  his  sake  she  won't  break  down.  She 
does  not  seem  one  of  those  pert  monkeys 
who  never  are  at  home  save  in  boys'  parts." 

The  violinist  turned  on  the  speaker  hotly 
at  this ;  but  remembering  himself,  with  a 
smothered  oath,  kept  silence.  What  was 
the  use  of  being  angry  ?  The  fellow  could 
not  be  expected  to  understand — and  after 
all,  she  had  laid  herself  open  to  that  kind 
of  talk  by  her  headstrong  folly. 

He  knew  instinctively  that  David  was 
blaming  him.  And  yet  it  was  too  bad,  for 
he  had  done  all  that  he  could  to  prevent 
her  appearing  there. 

David  Armstrong  watched  the  progress 
of  the  play  with  intense  earnestness.  Could 
that  creature  there,  masquerading  in  such 
fanciful  shameful  dress,  really  be  his  little 
Deeta  ? 
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The  pretty  dress — the  close-fitting  tunic 
of  white  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold  lace, 
the  iridescent  wings :  these  were  inexpres- 
sibly distasteful  to  him.  How  graceful  she 
was  !  That  he  could  not  but  admit ;  and  yet 
how  he  loathed  to  see  her  look  like  that ! 
Where  had  the  child  he  believed  so  inno- 
cent, learnt  to  move  and  speak  and  smile 
before  all  those  eyes,  like  a  trained  actress '? 

Had  he  been  there  a  few  minutes  earlier, 
and  seen  her  all  but  lose  her  self-possession, 
perhaps  he  might  have  judged  her  less 
hardly ;  and  guessed  that,  had  she  not  for- 
gotten everything  in  the  part  she  was  play- 
ing, her  nerve  would  have  given  way.  In 
truth,  he  rather  wished  she  would  break 
down — it  would  have  given  him  leave  to 
hasten  to  her ;  now  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  speaking  until  the  end  of  the 
play.  And  in  his  mood  there  would  be 
relief  in  upbraiding  her. 

Other  feminine  figures  were  there  aping 
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the  male,  but  none  gave  David  the  same 
feelings  of  anger  and  disgust.  Every  charm 
of  Deeta's  rounded  form,  every  grace  of 
movement,  every  witchery  she  possessed, 
was  of  an  essentially  feminine  character. 

To  him  she  was  as  a  creature  unsexed, 
and  therefore  repulsive.  And  although  he 
could  not  look  away  ;  and  not  a  smile,  nor 
an  inflexion  of  the  fresh  young  voice  was 
lost  upon  him  ;  yet  his  dark  cheek  burnt  in 
shame,  and  a  bitter  anger  took  hold  of  him. 
From  the  moment  the  song  was  ended  the 
attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  upon 
the  singer,  who  had  fairly  taken  their  ad- 
miration by  storm,  and  who  by  the  end  of 
the  first  act,  was  the  one  point  of  interest 
to  all  there. 

When  the  curtain  fell,  the  only  unenthu- 
siastic  spectator  was  David.  He  stood,  his 
arms  folded  across  his  chest,  and  his  face 
quite  unmoved  from  its  sad  and  stern  ex- 
pression.     Any  one  who  knew  him  well. 
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however,  would  have  noticed  the  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  in  his  whole  figure,  showing  the 
strain  needed  to  keep  his  feelings  from  be- 
traying themselves. 

In  this  state  of  suppressed  excitement, 
things  that  would  have  passed  unnoticed  at 
another  time,  stamped  themselves  upon  his 
perception  as  with  a  brand  of  pain.  He 
noted  how,  across  the  light,  airy  melody  the 
musicians  were  playing,  there  were  ever  and 
anon  dashed  strange,  wild  chords  of  trouble, 
doubt,  and  fear.  Did  this  mean  that  glad- 
ness was  not  the  only  gift  love  was  to  bring 
to  Psyche '? 

And  still  more  at  variance  with  the  gen- 
eral gaiety,  was  the  weird,  sad  shriek  of  the 
wind  penetrating  from  the  outer  world.  It 
rose  and  fell  around  the  theatre,  telling  of 
the  gathering  storm. 

Meanwhile  the  curtain  lifted  on  a  new 
scene. 

A  lurid  sunset  flamed  overhead,  and  in 
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the  midst  of  a  rock -strewn  valley  gushed 
the  fountain  of  youth — that  fountain  dreamt 
of  by  poets,  sought  perseveringly  by  men, 
but,  perchance,  found  only  by  those  who 
love  truly. 

Eound  this  spring  thronged  gods  and 
goddesses,  eager  as  mortals  to  drink  of  its 
beauty-giving  waters. 

Vulcan  alone  stood  aloof,  sneering.  What 
was  youth  to  him,  ugly  and  deformed,  be- 
trayed by  his  mistress,  and  mocked  by  his 
friends  ? 

"Youth  is  the  time  for  folly,"  he  said, 
''  and  if  beauty  does  win  love,  it  wins  envy 
too  I  Even  beauty  fails  to  keep  a  woman's 
heart,  unless  the  gem  be  set  in  gold.  He 
would  have  drunk  eagerly  as  they,  had  the 
water  given  wealth  or  power ;  but  as  it 
was,  the  thing  was  mere  waste  of  time. 
And  if  he  was  ugly,  what  matter  did  that 
make  to  him  '?  He  hadn't  the  worst  of  that ; 
he  need  never  see  his  own  deformity,  if  he 
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kept  away  from  the  reflecting  water  ;  while 
others  could  not  help  looking  at  it  when- 
ever near  him.  Besides,  he  didn  t  believe 
in  the  magic  power  of  the  spring,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  he  had  tried  it 
when  nobody  was  there,  and  not  a  whit 
younger  or  better -looking  was  he  for  it. 
Therefore  he  made  a  point  of  disputing  the 
worth  of  the  gift  it  gave,  seeing  that  in  his 
case  it  had  withheld  its  bounty.  Why, 
even  impudence  was  worth  more  than  youth, 
as  was  proved  by  the  amatory  successes  of 
somebody  not  far  off" ! " 

Here  Mars  stepped  forward  with  a  swag- 
ger, asking  if  that  was  meant  for  him.  A 
scuffle  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  igno- 
minious defeat  and  flight  of  the  old  cynic. 

Venus,  now  stooping  to  drink,  starts  back 
with  a  shriek.  She  has  looked  only  at  her 
own  reflection  ;  and  to  her  dismay  notices  a 
little  wrinkle  between  her  eyes  never  seen 
before. 
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Mars,  coming  after,  twists  up  a  dainty 
little  moustache ;  and  wonders  whether  the 
pretty  Psyche  is  looking  at  him.  He  fancies 
that  he  stands  a  much  better  chance  of 
winning  her  admiration  than  that  insipid 
little  boy  Eros. 

Eros  alone  forgets  himself  in  Psyche. 

Eemembering  that  she  is  bound,  and  so 
cannot  stoop  to  drink  ;  he  makes  a  cup  of 
his  white  hands,  and  carries  the  magic  water 
to  her. 

But  Venus,  dreading  that  the  rival  beauty 
should  be  made  immortal,  intercepts  him  ; 
and  tearing  his  hands  asunder,  spills  the 
precious  liquid. 

How  unnatural  it  seemed  to  David  that 
people  should  laugh  at  it  all !  How  mean- 
ingless the  puns,  how  dreary  and  flavourless 
the  sparkliug  dialogue  ! 

He  wondered  if  they  noticed  how  the 
coarse  tints  of  the  sunset  flamed  into  the 
pool,    and    turned    it    red    as   blood ;   and 
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how  it  dyed  the  many-coloured  wings,  the 
fair  head,  and  even  the  white  tunic  of  Eros 
as  he  stooped  by  the  stream  ;  and  how  the 
music,  which  had  before  been  joyous,  had 
glided  off  into  a  sad  minor  key.  It  seemed 
to  accord  with  the  wind,  which  was  growing 
more  and  more  vehement. 

And  now  the  interest  deepens,  as  Eros, 
sad  and  in  tears,  his  wings  torn  and  droop- 
ing, seeks  his  lost  Psyche  in  shadow-land. 
The  malice  of  Venus  has  transported  her 
there.  In  vain  he  seeks,  and  in  vain  he 
calls  her.  Failing  in  his  quest,  and  in  the 
agonies  of  despair,  the  lover  cries  to  Jove 
for  help.  His  prayer  is  heard  ;  and  immedi- 
ately, light  and  gladness  round  her.  Psyche 
appears,  and  flies  towards  him. 

Freed  from  her  fetters,  and  beauteous  with 
life  and  love  is  she  !  Blest  in  their  mutual 
love,  they  forget  not  the  kind  Jove  who  has 
restored  their  happiness.  Coming  forward, 
they  sing — 
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Psyche. 


Leaving  thee  lonely,  grief  was  thine, 

And  grief  was  in  my  heart  : 
Loving  thee  only,  life  is  mine  : 

Death  cannot  true  love  part.     - 

Eros. 

Seeking  thee  sadly,  deep  in  night, 

Where  gloomy  shadows  fall, 
Finding  thee  gladly,  all  is  bright 

Since  Jove  has  heard  my  call. 

Together. 

Praising  him  gravely — in  our  song, 

Too  blest  are  we  for  mirth  ; 
Trusting  him  bravely — we  ere  long 

Shall  reign  supreme  on  earth. 

The  performance  was  over.  The  new 
play  was  a  success — and  this  as  much  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  young  actress  who  ap- 
peared in  it  had  won  all  hearts  by  her 
beauty  and  grace,  and  had  thrown  both 
freshness  and  vivacity  into  the  part  of  Eros, 
as  to  any  intrinsic  merit  in  the  piece  itself. 
But  who  misses  that  ? 

If  the  wit  be  just  sparkling  enough  to 
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dazzle,  and  the  cynicism  shallow  enough  to 
be  quickly  fathomed,  that  is  all  that  is 
needed,  surely  ? 

It  is  ephemeral,  and  meant  to  be  so. 
Let  it  die  when  its  time  is  over.  We  do 
not  wish  to  live  for  posterity  nowadays. 
What  do  we  owe  posterity,  that  we  should 
write  its  plays  or  its  poems  for  it '?  What 
we  want  is  to  live  in  the  present,  and  as 
well  as  possible, — with  our  pockets  full  of 
money,  and  all  our  needs  supplied. 
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Having  no  further  interest  in  the  new  play, 
however,  it  can  be  dismissed,  and  attention 
directed  to  the  young  actress. 

Little,  trembling,  palpitating  creature,  still 
in  her  stage  bravery,  there  she  stood  — 
tinsel  wings,  velvet  tunic,  gold  lace,  all 
complete,  facing  her  stern  protector,  David^ 
Armstrong.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
could  not  have  been  stronger. 

The  girl,  flushed,  exultant,  rosy — a  foam- 
bubble  borne  aloft  for  a  moment  on  the 
great  wave  of  popular  favour,  which  seemed 
unto  her  as  a  fair  tide,  that  would  carry  her 
on  for  ever.     She  did  not  recognise  the  fact 
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that  it  might  break  instead,  and  leave  her 
stranded,  lost,  and  uncared  for. 

The  man  —  dark,  silent,  firm ;  a  rock 
against  which  the  wave  might  break,  or  over 
which  it  might  sweep,  alike  unregarded. 

Stealing  a  glance  at  him  from  under  her 
long  eyelashes,  she  began  to  tap  her  little 
foot  against  the  floor,  and  move  restlessly 
about.  Then  she  came  forward  and  touched 
his  arm  timidly. 

*' Don't,  Davie  ;  don't  look  like  that,"  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice.  "  Are  you  so  very, 
very  angry  with  me  ?  " 

He  shook  her  hand  oiF,  as  though  her 
touch  was  hateful  to  him. 

"  What !  does  my  anger  trouble  you  1 " 
he  returned,  bitterly.  ''  Are  ye  actin'  still 
that  ye  pretend  to  care  1  It  comes  nat'rel 
to  you  more  ways  than  one,  it  seems.'' 

The  tone  struck  on  Deeta's  ear  painfully. 
Never  had  David  been  otherwise  than  lov- 
ing to  her  before. 
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"  What  great  harm  have  I  done  ? "  she 
asked,  tearfully;  now  painfully  conscious  of 
his  disapproval. 

He  could  have  shaken  her  as  she  stood 
there,  all  glowing  and  throbbing  with  the 
excitement  and  triumph  of  her  recall  before 
the  curtain.  And  although  he  could  not 
help  seeing  that  she  was  more  lovely  than 
ever,  at  the  moment  he  almost  hated  her 
for  her  beauty. 

"  My  mother  has  been  right  all  along, 
it  seems/'  he  said,  with  scorn ;  "  though  I 
found  it  impossible  to  believe  that  so  fair  a 
face  hid  naught  but  a  poor,  vain,  deceitful 
heart.  Would  to  God  that  you  had  never 
been  cursed  wi'  good  looks,  since  this  is 
what  they've  brought  you  to  ! " 

At  the  mention  of  his  mother,  Deeta's 
face,  before  tearful  and  plaintive,  har- 
dened. She  drew  her  tiny  figure  to  its  full 
height. 

"  I've  had  preaching  enough  from  her,''  she 
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cried,  passionately :  "  she  always  hated  me 
— yes,  hated  me,  as  only  such  a  good,  hard, 
cruel  woman  can  hate  !  I  am  everything 
that  is  wicked  in  her  eyes,  I  know  that ; 
and  if  youVe  come  to  believe  the  same,  it'll 
be  no  use  me  trying  to  be  good  any  more  ! 
If  you've  only  come  to  echo  granny's 
words,  I  won't  listen — there  ! " 

"  You  would  rather  listen  to  them  that'll 
lead  you  to  destruction  1 " 

''  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  de- 
struction," returned  the  girl,  pettishly. 
"  How  could  1  tell  you  would  make  such 
a  fuss  over  it  ?  I  did  think  that  when  I 
once  succeeded,  you  would  forgive  me,"  she 
wcDt  on  more  gently,  catching  sight  of  her 
reflection  in  the  mirror,  which  reassured  her 
that  she  must  win  in  the  end.  Surely  it 
was  not  in  man  to  resist  such  a  face  as 
that  ?  So  she  smiled  back  to  it  in  childish 
pleasure.  Unluckily  David  caught  both  the 
look   and   the   smile,  and  they  maddened 
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him.  He  seized  her  roughly  by  the  arm, 
and  turned  her  away  from  the  pretty  vision. 
She  gave  a  little  cry  of  pain. 

"  Are  you  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  as 
well  as  decency  1 "  he  asked,  in  a  low, 
hoarse  voice.  '*'  Listen  to  me,  girl,  and 
then  smile  at  your  baby  face  if  you  can  ! 
There  is  a  taint  in  your  blood  —  do  you 
understand  me  ? — a  taint  of  sin  and  shame 
and  wantonness,  such  as  no  care,  nor  pains, 
nor  watching  can  get  rid  of.  Haven't  I 
tended  you  in  fear  and  trembling,  that 
evil  should  never  come  near  you  ?  And 
it  never  should — never — if  you  had  been 
as  much  mine  as  you  once  were  ! " 

Deeta  gave  a  startled  glance  up,  and  then 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  She  could 
not  bear  the  terrible  look  in  his  eyes.  He 
hesitated,  as  though  trying  to  master  his 
passion ;  but  it  broke  out  in  spite  of  him. 

"  Nay,  nay ;  not  as  you  once  were.  If 
you  had  been  mine  as  you  are  his  ivho  has 
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guarded  you  so  carelessly,  you  would  still 
have  been  safe.  Deeta,  I  never  meant  to 
tell  you,  but  this  is  no  time  for  less  than 
the  truth ;  and  I  loved  you,  child — loved 
you  !  You  were  all  the  world  to  me. 
You  have  been  in  all  my  dreams,  all  my 
plans,  all  my  work.  I  longed  to  make 
money,  only  that  you  might  have  everything 
good  and  beautiful  as  I  knew  you  craved  to 
have  them.  And  now,  when  success  is  all 
but  won,  and  impatient  to  see  your  face 
once  again,  I  hurry  home,  thinking, — will 
she  meet  me — will  she,  even  with  her  young 
lover  at  her  side,  have  missed  something 
when  '  old  Davie '  was  away,  and  maybe  be 
glad  to  have  him  back  ?  and  I  reach  it  only 
to  be  told  you  are  gone — and  /icre  / "  For  a 
moment  he  was  quiet,  watching  her  ;  but  it 
was  only  a  lull  in  the  storm.  '*  Child,  child  ! 
had  you  been  stupid,  and  ugly,  and  dull,  so 
that  nobody  but  me  could  have  cared  for 
you,  I  should  have  been  triumphant — for 
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still  I  would  have  idolised  you,  and  you 
would  have  been  all  mine  then  ;  and  yet  I 
never  told  you,  never  meant  to  tell  you, 
Deeta — for  I  felt  as  though  you  were  far 
too  pure  and  good,  even  to  have  your  life 
saddened  by  hearing  that  I  loved  you." 

Never  a  word  came  from  the  little  crea- 
ture beside  him  ;  but  she  gave  what  he  took 
for  an  impatient  gesture,  and  shrank  away 
as  though  afraid. 

*'  You  don't  mind  ! "  he  went  on,  bitterly. 
"  All  my  pain,  and  care,  and  love  goes  for 
nothing  with  you,  now  you've  got  other 
interests,  and  have  drunk  the  first  draught 
of  triumph,  and  think  it'll  all  be  sweet  and 
sparkling  alike.  But  will  it  1  You're  but 
young  and  weak,  and  ha'  never  walked  in 
any  but  safe  roads ;  take  heed  how  you 
stumble  where  you  are  going  now.  'Twas 
shame  and  sin  that  killed  your  mother, 
and  shame  and  sin  may  soon  befall  you 
here." 
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Deeta  started  up,  her  face  troubled  and 
paling. 

''  My  mother  !  What  of  her  ? "  she  asked, 
quickly.  *'  Nobody  ever  spoke  to  me  about 
her  before.  Tell  me,  David,  you  were  only 
saying  that  to  frighten  me  just  now,  weren't 
you?" 

Looking  at  the  poor  trembling  figure, 
with  all  the  sparkle  and  glow  of  triumph 
dying  out  from  it,  David's  anger  began  to 
die  too.  His  heart  misgave  him.  He  had 
been  too  hard.  He  felt  as  he  would  have 
done  had  he  slain  some  tender,  loving  crea- 
ture that  had  come  to  him  in  all  confidence 
to  be  caressed. 

"  I  was  wrong,  Deeta/'  he  said  hurriedly, 
taking  her  two  hands  in  his — and  then 
letting  them  drop,  turned  away,  as  his  eye 
fell  on  her  dress.  It  was  not,  it  never 
could  be  again,  his  own  little  Deeta  !  Yet 
when  she  looked  up  at  him,  with  her  face 
tearful  and  lips   quivering,   as  she  said — 
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"  Ob,  David,  David,  I  never  thought  you 
would  turn  against  me  !  Oh,  I  did  count  on 
your  love,  I  did  count  on  that ! "  he  longed 
only  to  draw  her  to  his  heart,  and  tell  her 
to  forget  she  had  been  naughty  and  he  had 
been  cross ;  just  as  he  used,  when,  after  her 
baby  petulances,  she  came  to  make  friends. 
But  ere  he  had  time  to  comfort  her  one  of 
the  supers  interrupted  them,  saying  that 
David  was  wanted  on  urgent  business. 

When  he  got  out,  he  found  one  of  Watson's 
little  boys  waiting,  who  told  him  that  his 
father  begged  him  to  come  immediately. 
A  terrible  thing  had  happened  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Part  of  the  Blue  Bell 
had  been  blown  down ;  and  in  the  portion 
still  standing,  some  living  creatures  were 
supposed  to  be  imprisoned  by  the  debris. 

David  hesitated.  His  inclination  drew 
him  back  to  Deeta.  He  did  not  like  to 
leave  her  there  alone. 

"  Alone  !     Was  not  her  careful  lover  there 
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to  guard  her  safely  home,  even  in  the  tem- 
pest ?     He  would  not  be  wanted  !  " 

Pulling  his  hat  more  firmly  down,  and 
buttoning  his  coat,  he  followed  little  Tom. 
The  lad  found  it  difficult  at  first  to  keep  up 
with  the  rapid  strides  of  his  companion ; 
but  when  he  called  out  in  fear  as  a  heavy 
thud  of  falling  slates  was  heard  in  the  dark- 
ness, David  put  his  arm  round  him  and 
guarded  him  for  the  rest  of  the  way. 
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CHAPTEK    XXXVI. 

To  explain  what  had  happened  at  the 
Blue  Bell,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  some 
months  in  our  narrative. 

The  summer  preceding  had  been  warm 
and  dry,  and  the  farmers,  looking  at  their 
ripening  fields,  smiled  as  they  spoke  of 
the  harvest  being  earlier  than  usual  in  the 
North.  Day  by  day  the  well-filled  heads 
grew  a  deeper,  brighter  gold ;  and  as  they 
bent  beneath  their  weight  of  riches,  the 
mowers  came ;  and  the  merriest,  busiest 
time  of  all  the  year  began.  But  ere  half 
the  corn  was  cut,  a  sudden,  most  disastrous 
change  came ;  and  the  sweet  warm  days 
gave  place  to  autumn's  chill,  drizzling  rains. 

VOL.    II.  I 
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The  uncut  corn  lay  beaten  down  on  the 
sodden  furrows,  growing  black  and  rotten, 
and  still  the  merciless  rain  continued  to 
fall ;  while  if  for  an  hour  or  two  it  faired 
a  little,  all  hands  were  out  to  shake  the 
sheaves  into  gartings,  and  replace  the  fallen 
ones,  in  the  hope  of  saving  something  from 
the  wreck ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  rain  still 
came  down,  heavier  for  its  brief  respite;  and 
drains  grew  full,  and  in  the  furrows  and  the 
hollows  the  water  stood ;  while  watercourses, 
which  the  heat  of  summer  had  dried,  re- 
filled and  flowed  to  troughs  the  poor  chilled 
cattle  no  longer  cared  to  frequent.  The 
burns  coming  straight  from  the  heart  of  the 
storms  among  the  hills,  grew  as  they  went, 
rushing  with  resistless  force  into  the  already 
swollen  river ;  tearing  away  in  their  haste 
the  banks  which  narrowed  them,  and  the 
stones  and  loose  boulders  lying  in  their 
path. 

Soon  the  flats  by  the  Wythe  were  covered 
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with  water,  which  rose  so  quickly  that  many 
sheep  and  cattle  were  borne  away  and 
drowned.  Two  of  the  newer  bridges  over 
the  river  were  demolished,  but  the  old  ones 
(built  in  the  days  when,  instead  of  being 
mere  wage-receivers,  workmen  were  worthy 
of  the  name,  and  honest  work  of  head  and 
hands  went  into  all  they  did),  stood  like 
stout,  brave  veterans  against  the  onslaught 
of  the  foe. 

Nearer  Oldboro'  more  damage  was  done. 
Part  of  the  quay  was  swept  away,  and  the 
cellars,  where  the  less  valuable  merchandise 
was  stored,  were  filled  by  the  surging  flood. 
Many  of  the  lighter  craft  lying  close  by 
loosened  from  their  moorings,  and  drifted 
out  to  sea. 

The  higher  bridge  did  a  thriving  trade  in 
halfpennies,  as  people  thronged  on  it,  both 
from  Oldboro'  and  its  opposite  neighbour, 
Lounhead,  while  the  low  bridge  was  a  per- 
fect mass  of  spectators.    No  wonder  !    Where 
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could  a  wilder,  grander  picture  be  found,  or 
one  more  full  of  lawless,  passionate  unrest  ? 
Few  natures  can  resist  the  fascination  of 
such  a  scene.  The  calm  are  drawn  to  it 
for  excitement :  those  whose  minds  are  in 
tumult  are  awed  and  subdued  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  a  turbulence  which  dwarfs  their 
own. 

Peter  Dodd  gazed  in  some  consternation 
from  the  door  of  his  house,  watching  the 
black,  slimy-looking  waters  creeping  higher 
and  higher  up  his  door-step.  Not  that  he 
was  touched  by  any  vague  emotion  born  of 
the  vastness  of  nature's  forces — his  thoughts 
went  no  further  than  his  own  pocket,  and 
what  effect  the  flood  would  have  in  dimin- 
ishinoj  the  number  of  his  customers. 

As  he  stood  there,  a  wretched  woman, 
bent  double,  though  not  with  age,  came 
plodding  through  the  flood ;  and  stood  for  a 
moment  or  two  on  the  step,  regarding  him 
dejectedly,  as  though  afraid  to  speak. 
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Peter's  sharp  eyes  took  in  her  attitude 
and  expression  instantly.  She  owed  him 
money,  and  he  knew  instinctively  she  had 
not  come  to  pay  it. 

''  AVell,  Betty,  woman,  ye Ve  been  a  long 
time ;  I  warrant  ye'll  hae  brought  the  rent 
ye're  ahint-hand  with  1  but  I  never  looked 
for  ye  comin  out  sich  a  day  as  this." 

"  It's  nowt  but  life  and  death  would  hae 
browt  me  out  the  day,  maister,  though 
there's  but  cowld  comfort  at  home.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  bide  there  when  the  water 
came  in  at  the  roof,  as  it's  dune  for  many 
a  lang  day,  that  ye  ken  right  weel ;  but 
now  that  it's  up  through  the  floor,  and  the 
very  bed  my  poor  lass  is  lying  on  is  wring- 
ing wet,  it's  not  to  be  borne  longer." 

"  Dinna  bear  it,  then.  The  house  is  w^ell 
enough  ;  but  if  it  isn't  suited  to  you,  ye  can 
always  leave  it — perviding  ye  pay  up  the 
back  rent.'^ 

"  I  canna,  canna  do  that,  maister." 
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"How's  that?  Ye  used  to  make  fine 
wages  at  the  washin'  and  charin." 

"  Look  at  my  hands,  man,  and  then  ask  ! " 

As  she  spoke,  she  threw  back  her  ragged 
shawl,  and  showed  them,  knotted  and 
twisted  with  rheumatism  till  every  joint 
seemed  out  of  place. 

"  If  ye  had  to  stand  at  the  wesh-tub 
day  in  and  day  out,  with  'the  wet,  steaming 
claithes  about  ye,  and  then  had  to  go  home 
to  a  fireless  hearth,  and  the  rain  dropping 
down  on  your  bed,  as  it's  been  for  the  last 
month  or  two,  ye  would  not  wonder  that  I 
canna  work  as  I  have  done." 

"  But  what's  all  this  got  to  do  with  me,  I 
should  like  to  know  ? '' 

The  woman  looked  up  into  his  face,  but 
seeing  there  no  touch  of  sympathy  nor  of 
pity,  hesitated,  till  desperation  seemed  to 
force  her  to  speak.  She  began  in  a  cringing, 
wheedling  tone — 

''I   thowt   as   how — as   how  the   house 
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higher  up  the  street,  that  Tommy  Matheson 
the  cobbler  left  last  week,  is  stamiin'  empty, 
mebbe  ye  wad  let  us  gang  into  it ! "  After 
a  moment  she  added  hastily,  seeing  Peter's 
gathering  frown,  **  Just  till  somebody  takes 
it.  I  wouldn't  hae  ask'd  for  mysel',  but  my 
poor  bairn,  she's  coughin'  her  life  out  afore 
my  eyes."  And  Betty  fairly  broke  down  at 
the  recollection. 

"  It'll  be  a  happy  release,  woman !  I 
thought  ye  Methodists  were  always  cantin' 
about  wantin'  to  get  to  heaven,  and  being 
sure  ye  were  goin'  ?  " 

"  It's  na  for  her  sake — it's  for  mine.  I've 
buried  six  on  them,  forby  the  feyther  ;  and 
she's  the  last.  Oh,  man !  man  !  ye're  a 
feyther  yoursel';  hae  ye  nae  heart  but  for 
hoardin'  up  siller  ?  " 

*'  The  house  is  let,  so  you  see  I  couldn't 
if  I  would ;  besides,  that  sort  of  thing 
doesn't  take  wi'  me.  Old  Peter's  not  the 
man   to   get   over    with    palavering."     He 
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turned  into  the  house,  but  even  as  he  went, 
the  last  words  of  the  woman  rang  in  his 
ears — 

"  The  God  of  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less judge  ye,  Peter  Dodd ;  for  little  as  ye 
think  it  now,  ye  may  have  to  call  on  Him 
ere  long.  He  who  holds  the  wdnds  and  the 
waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  is  on  my 
side ;  and  even  now  He  looseth  His  hold 
upon  them,  and  fierce  destruction  cometh 
on  the  wicked." 

In  spite  of  her  poverty,  her  rags,  and  her 
weakness,  there  was  something  almost  ma- 
jestic in  the  aspect  of  the  woman  as  she 
uttered  this  denunciation.  Her  misery  and 
her  despair  transfigured  her ;  the  bent  form 
straightened,  the  dull  eyes  gleamed,  and  the 
voice  which  just  before  had  pleaded  with 
a  beggar's  whine,  now  threatened  with  a 
prophet's  fervour.  But  it  passed  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  with  a  heavy  sigh,  she  turned  to 
plod  her  weary  way  back  to  her  wretched 
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home,  muttering  that  there  was  nothing  for 
them  now  but  the  House,  though  little  she 
had  thought  to  come  to  that. 

Peter  as  he  went  along  the  passage,  saw 
a  white,  scared  face  peer  at  him  out  of  the 
gloom. ' 

''  Kit,  my  boy,  is  that  you  ?  Come  in 
here  aside  me ;  it's  lonesome  like  for  us  both 
the  night." 

Peter's  whole  manner  seemed  to  change 
whenever  he  spoke  to  Kit.  His  usual  hard, 
unsympathetic  voice  softened  and  grew 
coaxing  ;  and  yet  the  lad  shrank  from  him 
with  an  unconquerable  aversion,  and  even 
terror.  It  was  a  continual  grief  to  the 
father,  in  whose  armour  of  selfishness  this 
love  for  his  son  was  the  only  vulnerable 
point. 

Even  now  the  gentle  tone  had  no  effect 
in  attracting  the  lad.  Though  he  followed 
reluctantly  into  the  room,  he  stood  as 
far    as    possible    from    his    father,    as    if 
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ready  to  take  fliglit  at  the  first  word  of 
release. 

Something  unusual  in  Kit's  face  struck 
Peter. 

"What  makes  thee  look  so  scared  like, 
lad  1 "  he  asked. 

''I  heared  her,  father;  I  heared  yon 
woman,  and  it  made  me  shake  and  shiver  ! 
Are  ye  not  feared  o'  Him  she  spoke  on '? '' 

Peter  gave  a  short,  uneasy  laugh. 

"Tut,  tut!  Ye  wouldn't  hae  me  feared 
for  what  a  rantin'  old  Methodist  body  like 
that  may  say  ? " 

"  But  if  the  lassie  dies,  God  will  maybe 
blame  ye  ! " 

''Happen  He'll  never  fash  His  head 
about  sic  vermin  as  them.  No  more  nor 
we  do  when  the  rats  die  in  their  holes." 

*'  The  rattens  ?  eh,  father  !  "  and  coming 
nearer  to  him.  Kit  went  on,  in  an  awestruck 
whisper,  "they've  gone,  father — they've 
gone  !    I  have  watched  and  waited  for  them 
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coming  back  to  play  with  me  for  days 
and  days ;  but  the  bonnie  things  have 
never  come,  not  though  I've  laid  bits  of 
bread  where  I  know  they  like  to  frisk 
about." 

"  A  good  riddance,  too,  they'll  be  !  We'll 
try  and  get  you  some  cannier  playmates  or 
them,  my  boy.  What  say  you  to  a  fine 
dog,  or  a  kitten,  eh  ? " 

"  Na,  na,"  cried  Kit,  "  I  canna  bide  them  1 
Look  how  they  hunt  the  rats  and  the  poor 
wee  mice  that  never  did  ill  to  anything. 
Oh,  how  I  wish  they  hadn't  gone,  for  Meg 
says  it  bodes  ill-luck  to  the  house ! " 

Here  Kit,  taking  advantage  of  a  momen- 
tary forge tfulness  on  his  father's  part,  slipped 
away  unperceived. 

Left  alone,  a  cold  shiver  ran  over  Peter. 
Though  so  unbelieving  in  the  matter  of 
religion,  he  had  yet  a  great  deal  of  super- 
stition in  him.  He  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
the  rats  deserting  the  house.    He  walked  to 
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the  window  and  looked  at  the  water,  which 
still  continued  to  rise. 

"  It  isn't  the  first  time  the  Blue  Bell  has 
been  threatened  by  the  floods,"  he  tried  to 
console  himself  by  thinking.  "Why,  the 
old  eight-day  clock  over  there,  had  it's  face 
cracked  by  the  water  fifty  years  ago^  and 
still  the  house  has  stood.  There's  no  fear 
but  it  will  stand  another."  And  Peter, 
going  to  his  desk,  took  out  his  account- 
book,  and  soon  forgot  all  else  in  the  pleasure 
of  reckonino;  dividends  and  rents. 

Meanwhile  Kit  was  lying  on  the  floor  of 
the  public  room,  looking  disconsolately,  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  neglected  fire,  down 
the  rents  in  the  floor  where  his  old  friends 
used  to  come  at  his  call.  Something  else 
was  coming  now ;  for  as  he  put  his  arm 
down,  the  cold  water  crept  round  it. 

Kit  was  afraid,  though  he  knew  not  that 
it  was  a  deadly  foe,  insidiously  sapping  the 
very  foundations  of  the  house. 
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Some  dim  religious  instinct,  born  of  the 
darkness  and  the  fear,  woke  in  him  at  the 
moment,  and  shaped  itself  into  a  prayer. 
A  mere  vague,  formless  longing,  to  that 
mighty  Being  whose  hand  had  only  to  close 
and  the  waters  would  abate  ;  and  yet,  per- 
chance, spite  of  its  imperfection  and  its  im- 
purity, not  wholly  unheard  by  that  God  he 
for  the  moment  ignorantly  worship^Dcd. 
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Old  Peter  rubbed  his  hands  as  he  stood 
once  more  on  his  own  door-steps,  looking 
out.  The  Blue  Bell  had  stood  as  he  had 
prophesied ;  and  he  chuckled,  remembering 
Betty's  warning  words.  Yet,  if  he  had 
looked  further,  he  might  not  have  felt  so 
secure,  for  the  eastern  gable  had  several 
great  cracks  down  it,  and  seemed  to  have 
sunk  a  little ;  but  Peter  was  an  optimist, 
as  far,  at  least,  as  the  Blue  Bell  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  having  found  that  his  stores, 
which  lay  in  the  higher  part  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  were  undamaged  ;  never  troubled 
himself  to  look  at  the  outside. 

All  the  day  the  wind  from  the   north- 
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east  moaned  and  soughed  round  the  old 
house,  with  those  eerie  cries  audible  in  it 
which  so  often  betoken  a  gale.  Towards 
afternoon  it  grew  stronger ;  lulling  at  inter- 
vals; yet  with  every  returning  gust  growing 
fiercer  and  fiercer,  till  the  townspeople  were 
afraid  to  go  out.  Hats  were  mercilessly 
blown  ofi*  and  whirled  at  a  mad  gallop 
down  the  street,  while  slates  and  chimney- 
pots came  rattling  down  about  the  defence- 
less heads.  Still  it  rose,  till  old  gossips  in 
the  chimney-corners  turned  to  one  another 
with  that  important  air  the  elder  generation 
always  wears  when  recalling  an  incident  un- 
known to  the  younger.  ''  Preserve  us  all ! 
it's  as  bad  as  the  windy  Monday  forty  years 
syne,  when  the  chimneys  were  falling  all 
round  us,  and  the  lumps  of  lead  were  blown 
off  the  roofs  I '' 

One  would  have  imagined  the  Blue  Bell 
to  be  sheltered,  placed  as  it  was  at  the 
entrance  to  a  dell ;  but  the  fact  was,  that 
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the  strength  of  the  gales  which  did  reach 
it,  was  only  the  more  concentrated.  The 
north-east  wind  was  the  most  severe,  swirl- 
ing down  the  gully  as  through  a  funnel, 
bearing  all  before  it. 

The  last  straggling  drinkers  had  departed 
reluctantly,  afraid  to  face  the  gale ;  but  the 
dread  of  their  wives'  tongues,  in  not  a  few 
cases  more  bitter  and  more  blustering  even 
than  it,  decided  them  to  meet  the  lesser  evil. 
Soon  the  lights  were  out,  save  the  one  at 
the  bar,  where  Peter  sat  counting  his  day's 
receivings. 

Meg  had  gone  to  her  room  above  the 
kitchen ;  where,  tired  out  with  her  work, 
she  slept  heavily ;   regardless  of  the  storm. 

But  Kit  was  restless,  wandering  in  and 
out  of  the  kitchen  like  some  half- tamed 
animal,  excited  by  the  war  of  the  elements. 
Strange  that  the  same  susceptibility  which 
rouses  the  intellect  of  the  poet  to  its  deep- 
est in  sight  into  the  heart  of  the  world, — 
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the  artist  to  his  fullest  interpretation  of 
nature, — the  musician  to  his  most  sympa- 
thetic, rhythmical  expression  of  the  wild 
harmonies  around  him, — should  so  often 
be  shown  in  the  bodily  unrest  of  the  weak- 
minded  or  so-called  half-witted. 

A  haunting  dread  had  been  upon  him 
for  some  days, — that  sort  of  feeling  which, 
in  a  creature  of  a  higher  organisation,  we 
would  call  presentiment.  And  now,  as  he 
listened  to  the  wind  which,  on  this  side  of 
the  house,  sounded  muffled  and  subdued, 
and  came  in  weird  moanings,  as  of  some- 
thing in  pain ;  he  shivered,  and  drew  near 
to  the  fire  for  companionship.  Its  ruddy 
glow  was  cheering ;  there  was  nothing  there 
he  could  not  understand.  Yes,  there  was, 
though  it  took  stranger  forms  to-night  than 
it  had  ever  done  before  !  In  a  deep  red 
hollow,  one  great  wall  of  cinder  stood  erect, 
with  a  blue,  evil -looking  flame  climbing 
and  writhing  round  it ;  then  a  crack  spread 
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from  top  to  bottom,  and  suddenly  the  whole 
mass  fell  with  a  crash.  Immediately  after 
this  a  tremendous  shock  was  felt,  the  house 
rocked  and  shook,  as  by  an  earthquake. 
At  the  same  instant  Peter,  roused  by  the 
noise,  threw  down  his  cash-book  ;  the  money 
he  had  been  so  carefully  counting  falling 
round  him. 

Stretching  out  his  hands,  he  cried,  with 
an  agonised  voice,  "  0  God  !  Kit  —  save 
him  !  he  has  done  no  harm  ! " 

The  words  were  choked  by  a  rush  of 
falling  stone  and  timber. 

Sapped  by  the  flood  to  its  foundation, 
the  great  east  gable  had  fallen  before  the 
gale,  and  the  man  lay  buried  beneath  it. 

God  is  just, — and  his  sins  were  unre- 
pented  of.  God  is  merciful, — and  his  last 
thought,  at  least,  had  not  been  wholly 
selfish.  Thank  Him  that  not  on  us  is  laid 
the  burden  of  judging  even  one  poor  sinful 
human  soul. 
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When  David  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the 
accident,  he  found  there  a  crowd  of  eager 
excited  people  moving  to  and  fro,  and 
kept  back  from  the  ruins  by  half-a-dozen 
policemen,  commanded  by  a  grim  old 
sergeant. 

After  a  word  with  Watson,  David  took  a 
lantern  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  nearest 
men,  and  holding  it  as  high  above  him  as 
possible,  went  close  up  to  the  building. 

The  light  was  feeble  and  uncertain,  but  it 
revealed  enough  to  show  that  things  had 
not  been  exaggerated.  Only  one  corner  of 
the  house  remained  standing;  the  broken 
and  jagged  walls  of  which  looked  as  though 
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they  could  not  long  resist  the  continued 
force  of  the  wind. 

"  It  is  a  wreck ! "  exclaimed  David,  in 
consternation ;  then  turning  to  a  policeman 
who  had  cautiously  followed  him,  he  began 
to  ask  particulars. 

"  Has  anything  been  heard  ?  Is  it  known 
whether  any  one  is  still  there  ? " 

^'  A  while  ago  we  fancied  we  heard 
screams,  but  the  wind's  that  strong  it  car- 
ries away  the  sound,  and  all's  been  quiet 
for  a  bit  now.  God  help  the  poor  souls,  if 
there's  any  on  them  there  !  Nothing  can 
be  done  afore  morning,  and  it'll  be  down 
altogether  by  then,  if  this  wind  lasts." 

Watson  came  up  and  touched  his  friend 
on  the  arm. 

^'Eh,  man,  it's  terrible! "he  said,  excit- 
edly. ''  They  tell  me  they're  all  there — Peter, 
and  poor  silly  Kit,  and  the  servant-lass." 

At  this  moment  they  distinctly  heard  a  cry 
for  help — a  despairing,  terrified  cry,  which 
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made  them  start  afFriglitedly.     Could  they 
listen  to  that  and  rest  content  till  morning  1 

o 

"  Did  you  hear  ?  "  And  Watson's  face 
grew  pale,  and  even  David  felt  sick,  at  the 
thought  of  having  to  stand  by,  and  not  be 
able  to  help.  "  0  Davie  !  can  nothing  be 
done  ?  Can  even  you  do  nothing  1 "  cried 
Watson,  piteously ;  appealing  as  usual  to  the 
stronger  nature  of  his  friend. 

David  thought  for  a  moment. 

*^  Has  any  one  gone  for  ladders  1 "  he 
asked.  No ;  they  had  been  forgotten,  and 
much  time  was  lost  before  they  were  brought. 
Even  then  they  were  found  too  short  to 
reach  the  upper  window,  from  which  the 
cries  had  seemed  to  come.  Two  were  there- 
fore hastily  lashed  together  with  ropes. 
Armstrong,  meanwhile  tried  to  remember 
the  position  of  the  house. 

High  above,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
gable,  a  large  chimney  overhung  it.  The 
roof  behind  had  sunk,  and  could  not  keep 
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its  position  much  longer,  bearing  as  it  did 
such  a  heavy  strain.  The  darkness  of 
course  hid  this  from  the  people  gathered 
there ;  but  both  Armstrong  and  Watson 
recollected  the  position  of  the  chimney,  and 
reminded  each  other  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost. 

The  ladder  was  now  ready,  and  after 
many  failures,  they  managed  to  raise  and 
hold  it  in  position  by  main  force. 

But  who  was  to  risk  the  ascent '? 

The  wall  was  very,  very  frail — too  frail, 
David  feared,  to  bear  a  heavy  weight,  or  he 
himself  would  have  gone  without  hesitation  ; 
although  perhaps  he  was  the  only  one  there 
who  realised  to  its  fullest  extent  the  danger. 

"  Is  there  any  young  fellow  here  that  is 
both  light  and  strong,  and  has  no  wife  nor 
bairns  to  think  of  ?  "  he  called  out  in  a  firm, 
loud  voice. 

No  answer  came  to  this.  A  silence 
followed,   telling    more    than    words    that 
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the  perilous  nature  of  the  enterprise  was 
recognised.  Every  man  drew  away  from 
his  fellow,  resenting  the  unspoken  call  each 
seemed  making  on  the  other's  heroism. 

One  of  the  police,  a  great  stalwart  lout, 
too  stupid  to  be  good  for  much  in  the  force  ; 
at  last  came  forward. 

'^  D'ye  think  I  could  go  ? "  he  said,  hesi- 
tatingly, to  the  sergeant.  "  I've  only  a 
sister,  and  she's  near  being  wed." 

"No,  no,  Thompson,"  answered  his  su- 
perior, grufHy;  "you're  thirteen  stone  if 
you're  a  pound !  Not  but  that  you  have 
proved  yourself  a  better  man  than  those 
who  mock  at  you  sometimes ; "  and  the  old 
fellow  cast  a  disdainful  glance  at  the  rest  of 
his  subordinates. 

Watson  drew  closer  to  David,  but  did  not 
speak  for  a  second  or  two.  David  noticed, 
however,  that  his  breath  came  thick  and 
fast ;  and  that  the  ladder  he  was  holding 
shook    in   his   grasp.      The   man   was   no 
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coward,  but  the  thought  of  those  depending 
upon  him  made  him  hesitate.  He  listened 
intently.  Would  no  one  volunteer'?  The 
quietude  became  unbearable. 

''  0  David,  David,  do  you  think  it 
should  be  me  ? "  he  asked,  in  a  voice  trem- 
ulous with  emotion.  "  There'll  not  be  many 
lighter  weights  here,  that's  certain ;  and  if 
they  were  all  off  my  hands,  it  would  be 
nothin'.  But  there's  Tommy  not  done  wi' 
his  schoolin',  aud  Matty  that  needs  guidin' 
sore,  and  there's  my  bonnie  wee  lamb  Susie  ! 
The  mother  cried  most  at  leavin  her,  and 
would  fain  ha'  taken  her  to  heaven  when 
she  went ; — ^eh  lad,  but  it's  hard,  over  hard 
at  times  to  know  what's  right." 

"  Not  you,  whoever  goes  ! "  and  David 
pushed  him  aside  almost  roughly.  "  Think 
o'  the  lives  that  hang  on  yours.  After  all, 
I'm  maybe  the  right  one  to  go,"  he  added, 
"  seeing  there's  few  to  mourn  for  me  !  " 

Then,  just  as  he  began  to  mount  the  lad- 
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der,  he  turned  and  laid  his  hand  on  his 
friend's  shoulder. 

"You'll  see  all  made  right  for  them  at 
home — my  mother  and — the  little  one,  I 
mean  ?  If  things  go  as  I  hope,  they'll  not 
be  badly  off;  but  be  a  friend  to  them,  old 
fellow,  and  comfort  them  if  anything  — 
happens !  " 

Taking  up  a  lantern,  he  slung  it  round 
his  neck.  ''  God  send  it's  not  too  late  !  " 
he  ejaculated,  and  commenced  the  ascent. 

Very  hard  work  he  found  it;  fighting 
every  step  of  the  way,  the  wind  growing 
worse  as  he  got  higher  up ;  tearing  at  him 
as  though  it  would  pull  him  from  his 
insecure  footing,  and  throw  him  back, 
disheartened  and  disabled,  to  earth  again. 
Had  it  not  been  that  the  position  of  the  wall 
was  a  little  sheltered  from  the  full  fury  of 
the  gale,  the  task  would  have  been  an  impos- 
sible one — even  then  it  was  difficult  enough. 

The  crowd  watched  the  light  with  intense 
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interest,  as  it  glimmered  out  of  tlie  darkness; 
gradually  mounting  upward.  It  stopped. 
They  remembered  that  that  must  be  the 
place  where  the  ladders  were  joined,  and 
held  their  breaths.  Would  the  hurried 
splicing  bear  the  strain  ?  Yes ;  the  light  is 
moving — they  breathe  again  !  It  mounts 
higher  still.  He  has  gained  the  top.  There 
is  a  moment  of  great  suspense  while  he 
reaches  for  the  window-sill,  and  with  a 
great  effort  swings  himself  free  of  the  ladder 
and  disappears.  How  slowly  the  minutes 
seemed  to  go  after  this ! 

Through  the  great  crowd  entire  stillness 
reigned — they  only  lived  to  listen.  The  very 
wind  seemed  to  have  mercy  on  their  sus- 
pense, for  its  wild  tumult  lulled  miracu- 
lously. All  at  once  a  sound  made  the 
people  gasp  and  shudder.  A  woman 
screamed  wildly.  The  living  mass  swayed 
and  drew  back.  Even  the  men  holding 
the  ladder  wavered. 
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"  Stop  ! "  thundered  the  sergeant ;  "  are 
ye  fools  as  well  as  cowards  ?  Cannot  ye 
hear  that  it's  only  a  few  bricks  falling  ? " 
and  coming  nearer,  he  himself  placed  an 
iron  hand  upon  the  ladder. 

Watson,  driven  almost  frantic  at  the 
thought  of  danger  to  David,  went  up  after 
him ;  and,  shamed  by  this  example  and  the 
words  of  the  sergeant,  the  men  rallied  and 
returned  to  their  post. 

^'  Is  that  you,  Paul  ? "  said  a  voice  out  of 
the  darkness.  "  I  thought  somehow  that 
you  couldn't  keep  back.  You're  just  in 
time,  however,  for  I've  got  the  lass,  but 
she's  fair  dazed  wi'  fear,  and  wellnigh 
helpless." 

And  turning  back,  David  appeared  to  be 
encouraging  and  consoling  the  poor  stupefied 
girl. 

"  Come,  Meg ;  if  ye'll  just  keep  up  a 
minute  or  two,  we'll  have  you  safe.  You 
must  trust  yourself  to  me  while  I  lower  you 
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out  o'  the  window,  and  Watson  will  guide 
you  down  carefully." 

Hope  and  the  clear  fresh  air  revived 
Meg,  and  with  Watson's  help  she  managed 
to  scramble  down  the  ladder.  Knowing  that 
no  additional  strain  should  be  given,  David 
waited  till  a  shout  of  greeting  told  him  they 
were  all  right,  before  he  began  to  descend. 

Soon,  however,  he  too  was  down,  and 
found  himself  the  centre  of  an  enthusiastic 
mob.  Men  pressed  forward  to  shake  him 
by  the  hand,  and  women  clung  about  him 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  pouring  forth  praises 
of  his  braveryc' 

He  put  tnem  aside  abstractedly.  He  had 
a  presentiment  that  his  work  was  not  over. 
He  began  to  question  the  girl  he  had  res- 
cued, as  to  whether  there  were  any  one  in 
the  down-stairs  rooms.  She  was  too  much 
shaken  by  what  she  had  gone  through  to 
answer  readily ;  but  he  gathered  from  her 
that  Kit — poor  half-witted  Kit — was  almost 
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sure  to  be  found  in  the  kitchen.  He  had 
a  habit  of  lying  in  front  of  the  fire  there, 
when  the  others  had  retired  for  the  night ; 
and  Meg  had  left  him  at  his  usual  post, 
gazing  into  the  dying  embers,  and  weaving 
out  of  them  his  strange  dreams  and  fancies. 
Where  her  master  was  Meg  could  not  say, 
but  was  pretty  certain  he  had  not  left  the 
house. 

The  kitchen  was  on  the  gound-floor,  at 
the  back  of  the  still  standing  gable.  It 
was  in  a  frightfully  ruinous  condition.  The 
roof  had  fallen  through  the  ceiling — and  in 
places  the  floor  of  the  upper  room — filling 
the  kitchen  and  passages  with  a  mass  of 
broken  timber,  bricks,  tiles,  and  plaster. 
The  window,  where  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  easy  to  enter,  was  completely 
choked  and  inaccessible. 

So  much  David  discovered  by  the  help  of 
his  lantern ;  but  every  step  he  took  was 
fraught  with  danger — not  to  himself  only. 
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but  to  any  living  creature  buried  there  ;  for 
it  was  impossible  in  the  darkness  to  see 
where  it  was  safe  to  tread.  The  loosened 
masonry  kept  giving  way  at  every  step. 
Eeluctantly  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  nothing  could  be  done  until  daylight. 

By  this  time  the  crowd  had  thinned  a 
little,  despite  the  reinforcements  that  kept 
coming  up.  No  hope  remained  amongst 
them  that  life  could  now  be  found  in  the 
ruins. 

After  a  consultation,  some  of  the  police 
and  the  men  most  active  in  helping  sepa- 
rated for  rest  and  refreshment ;  agreeing  to 
meet  again  at  daylight.  David  and  Watson, 
however,  did  not  avail  themselves  of  this 
interval  of  rest. 

The  mental  excitement  David  had  been 
suffering  from  found  relief  in  action ;  and 
even  now,  although  nothing  more  was  to 
be  done  at  present,  he  could  not  leave ;  but 
paced  silently  to  and  fro.     Watson  thought 
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him  unnerved,  and  therefore  lingered  near 
— joined  him  in  his  restless  wanderings,  but 
did  not  venture  to  speak. 

Paul  Watson's  heart  was  full  of  a  ten- 
der, almost  reverential,  love  for  the  friend 
watched  and  prayed  for  through  so  many 
years.  This  good  man's  creed  was  very 
unlike  that  of  Mrs  Armstrong.  Hers  was 
full  of  narrow  fears ;  his  of  faith  fixed  and 
sure  in  the  infinite  love  of  the  All-Father. 
The  question  of  election  did  not  trouble 
him.  God  was  sure  to  draw  every  soul  He 
had  made  to  Himself  sooner  or  later. 

Paul  thought  it  perfectly  natural  that, 
after  looking  death  in  the  face  so  closely, 
a  man  should  wish  to  hold  communion  with 
his  own  soul.  He  himself  ofiered  up  a  fer- 
vent thanksgiving  to  the  God  who  had  pro- 
tected them  both.  What  might  not  such 
a  strong  heroic  life  as  David's  be  worth  to 
the  world,  when  that  life  was  lived  as  it  was 
meant  to  be  1 
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Alas  I  David's  thoughts  were  not  so  holy 
as  those  of  his  friend. 

He  kept  remembering  a  little  tearful  face 
which  had  looked  up  at  him  piteously  a  few 
hours  before.  The  anger  that  had  possessed 
him  w^as  grown  cold  now,  and  had  left  pity 
and  love  behind.  He  had  been  too  hard 
upon  the  child — he  felt  sure  of  that  now  ; 
and  her  last  words,  "  I  counted  upon  your 
love.  0  Davie,  I  did  count  upon  that ! " 
— came  back  like  a  reproach. 

Luckily  for  the  work  which  was  still 
waiting  to  be  done,  the  wind  abated  its 
fury  before  morning,  and  the  men  who 
were  to  begin  the  excavating  had  less  to 
dread. 

With  the  first  grey  streak  of  morning 
they  began  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  that 
prevented  access  to  the  kitchen.  This  was 
both  laborious  and  dangerous,  but  stimu- 
lated by  David's  example,  they  worked 
vigorously.     They  seemed  to  themselves  to 
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make  little  progress;  for  ever  and  again, 
when  a  space  was  cleared,  a  downfall  of 
bricks  and  plaster  would  take  place,  and 
all  was  to  do  over  again. 

After  a  time  even  David  felt  discouraged, 
and  began  to  wonder  whether  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  shift  their  ground,  and  try 
another  place.  It  did  not  indeed  seem 
possible  that  any  living  creature  would  be 
found  there ;  and  if  not,  what  was  the  use 
of  risking  others'  limbs,  and  even  lives,  in 
the  search.  He  stopped  for  a  moment,  wip- 
ing the  sweat  from  his  brow,  and  turned 
to  speak  to  his  fellow-workers. 

"  It  is  almost  useless,"  he  said,  dejectedly. 
"The  poor  boy '11  never  be  found  alive, 
I  fear.  Let's  try  over  yonder ; "  and  he 
pointed  to  the  front  of  the  house.  They 
agreed,  and  left  their  posts  for  the  place 
he  indicated,  which  was  the  part  that  had 
first  fallen. 

But  when  they  were  at  work  there,  some- 
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thing  seemed  to  draw  David  back  to  the 
old  place.  He  could  not  understand  the 
feeling,  opposed  as  it  was  to  his  common- 
sense;  but  the  fascination  was  none  the 
less  strong. 

As  he  stood  carefully  trying  to  find  an 
easier  point  of  attack,  he  fancied  that  a 
faint  groan  reached  his  ear.  He  started  at 
this,  and  seizing  his  mattock,  drew  away 
first  a  quantity  of  lath  and  plaster,  then  a 
portion  of  the  solid  old  brick-work.  He 
felt  inspired  with  new  strength  by  the 
sound. 

Before  long  he  managed  to  open  out  a 
small  space,  through  which  he  scrambled, 
almost  choked  with  lime  and  dust. 

Then,  with  the  aid  of  the  lantern  still 
held,  he  saw  what  a  frightful  position  he 
was  in. 

For,  immediately  overhead,  one  of  the 
huge  oaken  beams  crossing  the  ceiling  of 
the  kitchen  was  broken,  and  hung  there, 
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resting  only  on  a  crumbling  wall,  which 
might  give  way  at  any  moment.  He  only 
had  time  to  notice  this  danger,  before  his 
lantern  flickered  and  went  out,  the  oil  being 
exhausted. 

Left  in  the  dark,  with  a  dread  that  struck 
a  chill  even  into  his  brave  heart,  the  animal 
instinct  of  self-preservation  came  over  him. 
He  would  go  back.  Perilous  now  as  that 
might  be,  it  seemed  his  one  chance.  Before 
him  lay  dangers  he  could  not  measure. 

As  he  turned  to  retreat,  however,  all 
in  a  moment  there  seemed  to  rise  before 
him,  in  the  darkness  and  the  fear,  that 
glorious  face  he  had  seen  in  the  picture 
a  short  time  before ;  and  the  wonderful, 
loving,  far-seeing  eyes  of  the  Christ,  cruci- 
fied yet  conquering,  reproached  him  for  his 
cowardice.  Had  he  not  said  to  himself 
that  this  was  a  Christ  he  could  believe  in, 
could  fight  for  even  to  the  death  '?  He 
could  not  turn  back  while  he  remembered 
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those  eyes — encouraging,  inspiring,  ennob- 
ling !  It  is  my  work,  they  seemed  to  say, 
prove  thyself  worthy  to  do  it ! 

Hark  !  Again  the  groan  was  repeated, 
faint,  but  perfectly  distinct. 

Immediately  David  went  down  on  his 
hands  and  knees  and  crept  along,  feeling 
the  way  as  well  as  he  could,  but  yet  bruising 
and  wounding  himself  at  every  movement. 
As  far  as  he  could  reckon,  he  must  have 
crossed  the  room,  before  touching  what  he 
made  out  to  be  a  human  form.  Whether 
this  was  alive  or  dead  was  difficult  to  tell 
at  first.  The  hand  was  cold,  but  groping 
for  the  face,  he  felt  a  little  warmth  still  on 
the  lips.  A  waft  of  the  outer  air  was  steal- 
ing in  through  a  crevice,  so  that  breathing 
was  possible,  and  if  so,  there  was  still  hope 
of  life.  This  air  revived  David  too,  and 
gave  him  strength  for  the  task  still  before 
him.  After  a  short  rest  he  turned,  and 
dragging  the  senseless  form  he  had  found 
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with  him,  crawled  back  slowly  and  pain- 
fully, guided  by  the  faint  light  which  came 
through  the  opening  he  had  made. 

Would  he  be  able  to  reach  this  in  time  ? 
or  would  that  heavy  timber  fall  and  crush 
them  before  they  got  across  ? 

Twice  he  paused  ;  partly  to  listen,  more 
that  he  must  have  a  second  to  breathe,  ex- 
hausted as  he  was  by  the  fearful  strain  upon 
all  his  energies.  The  silence,  when  he  did 
pause,  w^as  worst  of  everything.  Once  he 
thought  there  was  a  slight  sound  above  as 
of  something  giving  way.  His  heart  stopped 
beating  while  he  listened.  All  was  quiet 
again  ;  it  must  have  been  imagination  play- 
ing tricks. 

Again  he  went  on,  all  the  quicker  for  the 
alarm,  shielding,  as  far  as  he  could,  his 
helpless  burden  from  the  sharp  stones  and 
broken  wood.  At  last  the  goal  was  reached, 
and  with  all  his  remaining  strength  he 
managed  to  lift  the  half-witted  lad  (for  it 
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was  Kit  he  had  saved)  up,  and  push  him 
through  into  safety. 

Spent,  however,  with  this  final  effort,  he 
sank  to  the  ground,  and  lay  there  utterly 
exhausted.  Another  moment  of  strength 
and  he  too  might  have  been  safe.  This 
failing  him,  he  was  lost.  The  catastrophe 
dreaded  all  along  took  place.  The  great 
beam,  and  the  tottering  wall  it  leaned  on, 
came  down  with  a  crash,  and  all  was  dark- 
ness and  oblivion. 
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CHAPTEK    XXXIX. 

A  DULL,  grey,  hopeless  morning  followed 
that  night  of  storm.  Heavy,  solid  piles 
of  dark -bluish  clouds  were  gathering  and 
massing  together  in  the  north-east,  threaten- 
ing the  first  snow  of  winter ;  and  the  cold 
was  piercing.  In  fact  a  few  flakes  did  fall 
on  the  litter  upon  which  poor  David  was 
carried  home  to  his  mother,  crushed  and 
powerless. 

The  men  who  heard  the  fall  and  hastened 
to  his  assistance,  at  first  thought  he  was 
dead.  With  such  injuries  as  his,  a  weaker 
vitality  would  probably  never  have  re- 
covered consciousness,  but  passed  at  once 
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into  an  eternal  sleep ;  but  this  mercy  a 
splendid  physique  denied  to  David. 

Long  before  he  was  extricated  he  had  be- 
come fully  alive  to  the  horror  and  the  pain 
he  was  suffering.  It  would  have  been  bliss 
to  close  his  eyes,  and  let  himself  glide  away 
into  forgetfulness  ;  but  he  could  not  do  this. 
Instinctively  he  kept  hold  on  his  manhood, 
and  by  sheer  force  of  will  held  himself  alive. 

Ages  seemed  to  pass  and  leave  him  there 
alone,  and  in  agony.  He  began  to  believe 
his  mother's  creed  of  endless  torment  for 
the  sinner — a  dogma  which  had  seized  upon 
his  imagination,  even  while  his  heart  re- 
belled against  it.  Once  he  tried  to  call 
out  for  help,  but  could  not  make  his  voice 
audible,  and  the  effort  tortured  him  too 
much  to  be  repeated. 

The  workers  who  came  to  his  assistance 
were  very  gentle,  but  nothing  could  prevent 
them  giving  him  great  pain. 

He  was  lying  on  his  side,  with  one  arm 
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bent  and  broken  under  him ;  and  the  sur- 
geon who  was  summoned  to  the  place 
declared  that  the  extent  of  his  hurts  could 
not  be  determined  by  a  hasty  examination. 
He  wished  the  sufferer  to  be  taken  to  the 
hospital;  but  Watson,  who  had  been  to 
break  the  sad  news  to  Mrs  Armstrong,  said 
that  this  would  never  do.  Besides,  the 
sufferer  himself  was  against  it;  for  after 
they  had  managed  to  force  a  little  of  some 
stimulant  down  his  throat,  Watson,  stoop- 
ing down,  heard  him  murmur,  "  Home,  not 
there ;  take  me  home  !  '* 

The  poor  heart-stricken  mother  ! 

For  one  wild  moment  heaven  and  earth 
reeled,  and  her  God  was  a  thought  of  horror. 
No  longer  was  He  the  patient,  long-suffering 
Knler  of  the  universe,  but  the  awful  inex- 
orable Avenger  of  sin  instead.  The  wily 
enemy  of  souls  had  always  hitherto  found 
it  waste  of  time  to  attack  so  impregnable 
a  nature  as  hers ;  for  in  the  puritanical  un- 
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sensuousness  of  it  there  was  no  response  to 
temptation  :  but  now,  through  what  was 
really  the  most  lovable  trait,  as  it  was  the 
only  weakness  in  her — namely,  the  great 
and  passionate  mother-love  she  bore  to  her 
younger  son — he  found  a  vulnerable  point. 

Where  was  the  justice  of  the  God  she 
had  served  so  long  and  so  faithfully,  if,  in 
spite  of  the  incessant  prayers  she  had  made 
on  behalf  of  her  darling,  He  would  not  grant 
David  time  for  repentance  ?  It  was  not  a 
wicked  prayer,  surely ;  not  a  hard  one  to 
grant — only  a  little  time  to  turn  from  evil 
and  repent  ? 

And  yet,  perhaps,  even  now  the  loved 
one's  doom  was  fixed  for  all  eternity !  At 
this  dreadful  thought  a  groan  of  anguish 
burst  from  the  old  woman's  lips,  and  she  fell 
upon  her  knees.  Her  reason  or  her  creed 
must  go.  In  her  despair  she  cried  aloud 
to  Him  whom  she  feared,  worshipped, 
obeyed — but  had  never  presumed  to  love. 
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Her  prayers  seemed  to  give  her  new 
strength,  if  tliey  did  not  comfort.  The 
wound  was  still  quivering  with  its  first 
great  pain,  and  refused  to  knit  together, 
for  the  time  of  healing  had  not  yet  come. 
But  as  a  cry  from  a  bleeding  human  heart 
never  rose  to  heaven  in  vain,  so  strength  was 
sent  to  this  poor  mother  in  answer  to  hers. 

When  she  rose  she  was  calm,  and  went 
about  making  all  necessary  preparations 
with  complete  self-possession.  Even  when 
she  saw  what  a  wreck  was  brought  to  her 
in  place  of  the  stalwart,  handsome  man  who 
had  left  home  the  night  before,  she  showed 
no  emotion  at  the  sight. 

Watson  could  not  help  wondering  at  her 
composure.  She  helped  them  to  lay  David 
on  the  bed  she  had  made  ready  for  him ; 
and  though  tears  were  running  down  poor 
Watson's  face  at  witnessing  the  agony  this 
caused,  none  dimmed  her  vision.  She  even 
held  the  shattered  arm  when  it  was  being 
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set,  and  stood  quietly  by  while  the  doctor 
examined  further  injuries  ;  and  did  not  give 
way  for  a  moment,  though  her  face  was 
blanched  to  the  very  lips.  Was  she  made 
of  iron  this  old  mother,  that  not  a  muscle 
of  her  countenance  moved,  spite  of  her  son's 
agonised  groans  ? 

AVhen  all  was  done  that  could  jbe  done 
for  the  sufferer,  and  an  opiate  hkd  been 
given,  under  which  he  slept  an  \  uneasy 
troubled  sleep,  Mrs  Armstrong  insisted  upon 
administering  a  cup  of  tea  to  Watson  with 
her  own  hands,  saying  that  she  "  was  sure 
he  must  need  it  after  what  he  had  gone 
through." 

As  he  took  the  cup  from  her  cold  yet 
firm  grasp,  he  looked  at  her  pitifully. 

''  You  shame  me  wi'  your  self-control,"  he 
said,  with  emotion.  "  I  find  it  so  hard  yet 
that  I  cannot  say,  *  Thy  will  be  done,'  try 
as  I  may.  While  you — his  mother,  too — 
you  who  love  him  so " 
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"  It's  not  that,  Paul  Watson,  it's  not  that! 
I  wouldn't  ha'  ye  think  me  better  than  I 
am,  and  I  haven't  even  tried  to  say  that 
yet,  God  help  me  to  it ! " 

"  But  what  matters  me  or  my  poor  broken 
heart  while  he  is  as  he  is  ^  If  I  can  spare 
him  a  pang  wi'  keepin'  quiet,  my  grief  shall 
be  a  still  one, — though,  maybe,  it's  all  the 
worse  to  bide  for  that — all  the  worse  to 
bide  for  that,  Paul  Watson ! " 
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CHAPTER    XL. 

Grieved  and  unhappy  at  David's  angry 
looks  in  the  theatre  the  night  before,  Her- 
mann had  kept  out  of  his  way,  thinking  it 
better  they  should  not  meet  until  David's 
passion  lessened,  when  the  lad  felt  sure  he 
would  not  blame  him  unjustly ;  whereas  if 
they  were  thrown  together  at  once,  they 
might  both  say  things  to  be  repented  of 
in  the  future. 

However,  David  called  away,  and  the 
coast  clear,  the  lover  hastened  to  his  wilful 
darling.  Instead  of  the  bright  arch-beauty 
he  expected,  he  found,  to  his  amazement,  a 
sad,  tired-looking  little  creature,  who  sighed 
wearily  when  he  spoke  to  her,  and  whose 
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eyes  seemed  full  of  a  strange  wild  terror 
when  they  met  his. 

He  walked  with  Maud  Trevor  and  his 
sweetheart  to  their  lodgings,  but  could 
scarcely  get  a  word  from  Deeta.  She  ap- 
peared to  be  utterly  cowed  and  dispirited. 
He  could  not  make  it  out.  Had  she  broken 
down  in  her  part  instead  of  making  a 
brilliant  success,  he  might  have  understood 
it ;  but  now 

Maud  ran  up  to  her  room  to  take  off  her 
things,  and  left  them  alone  together. 

"  What  is  it,  Deeta  1 "  the  young  fellow 
said  anxiously,  putting  his  arm  around  the 
o;irl,  and  drawinoj  her  close  to  his  side. 
"Won't  you  tell  me  if  you  are  in  any 
trouble,  dearest  ?  It  makes  me  so  miserable 
to  see  you  like  this  ! '' 

The  little  thing  withdrew  herself  from 
his  caresses ;  not  petulantly,  as  she  was 
wont  to  do  when  anything  vexed  her,  but 
coldly  and  solemnly. 
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"  Deeta  !  yon  know  how  I  love  you  !  Do 
you  mean  to  drive  me  mad  with  your  cold- 
ness and  cruelty  1  Do  speak,  sweet  one  ! 
There  is  something  between  your  heart  and 
mine  to-night.     Tell  me  what  it  is  ! " 

Deeta's  lip  quivered. 

"  Did  you  see  him  f  "  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Him  !  David,  you  mean  %  Yes,  I  saw 
him,  and  saw,  too,  how  he  was  blaming 
me  ! " 

"  No  ;  he  blames  me.  He  knows  you 
could  not  stop  me  if  I  made  up  my  mind," 
returned  Deeta,  still  in  the  same  low  meas- 
ured tone.  '•'  He  knows  how  self-willed  and 
headstrong  my  nature  is.  He  knows  more. 
0  God !  the  cruel,  bitter,  terrible  words 
— they  frighten  me !  How  shall  I  live  if 
they  are  true?"  Stopping  suddenly,  she 
threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

"  My  poor   love,  you  must  not  distress 
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yourself  about  what  was  said  in  a  passion  : 
it  means  nothing  —  nothing,"  whispered 
Hermann,  consoling  her.  But  it  was  all 
of  no  use. 

"  You  wouldn't  care  for  me  if  you  knew," 
she  made  answer  to  all  his  kindness. 

He  knelt  beside  her  chair. 

"  How  could  I  help  caring  ?  "  he  said  re- 
proachfully, getting  hold  of  her  hand  and 
covering  it  with  kisses.  "You  are  mine — 
part  of  my  own  soul ;  I  cannot  cease  loving 
you — never — until  I  die  ;  and  even  then 
how  do  you  know  but  I  may  love  you 
still?" 

Deeta  gave  a  tearful  smile.  She  could 
not  help  a  ray  of  comfort  stealing  into 
her  mind,  as  she  listened  to  her  lover's 
rhapsodies.  Stooping,  she  touched  his 
forehead  with  her  lips. 

''  Now  go,"  she  murmured ;  and  the  lad 
obeyed. 

Soon  after  he  was  gone,  by  the  side  of  a 
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little  white  bed  in  Maud's  poorly-furnished 
room,  Deeta  knelt,  and  tried  to  say  the 
prayer  she  was  used  to  repeat  every  night 
of  her  young  life;  but  the  wind  —  sob- 
bing, crying,  moaning  in  pain,  shrieking  in 
despair — hindered  her  sadly. 

First  it  mocked  her  with  a  scornful 
laughter,  then  struck  against  the  window- 
panes  as  though  hungry  for  her  life,  and 
groaned  over  its  disappointment,  as  it  died 
away  into  the  distance. 

Soon  it  returned,  and  this  time  with  a 
voice  that  seemed  to  blend  with  her  thoughts 
— a  voice  that  had  human  sorrow  in  it,  and 
more  than  human  pity.  She  felt  that  the 
power  of  it  drew  her,  awoke  vague  long- 
ings in  her  troubled  soul,  and  set  her  heart 
beating  with  wild,  strange  pulses.  She 
opened  the  window  and  leaned  far  out  into 
the  dark  tempestuous  night,  listening  to  the 
restless  counsellor,  and  holding  her  breath 
to  listen. 
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"  Come  witli  me  —  follow,  follow  ! "  she 
thought  it  cried.  "  Somewhere  there  must 
be  rest  for  you  and  for  me  ! " 

Oh  that  she  might  do  as  it  urged ! 

To  be  at  rest  was  all  she  craved — to  be 
hidden  from  David's  bitter  words,  and  more 
bitter  looks  of  contempt,  even  from  Her- 
mann's reproachful  eyes. 

She  had  triumphed, — trampled  under  foot 
every  scruple  and  wish  of  those  who  cared 
for  her,  and  done  what  she  wished.  She 
had  known  the  ecstatic  first  moment  of 
success ;  and  yet  what  was  it  all  to  her 
now,  if  by  it  she  had  lost  those  she  loved  % 

Maud  had  tried  to  console  her  by  saying 
that  they  were  sure  to  come  round  and 
care  for  her  again ;  but  Maud  did  not  know 
all.  Maud  had  not  seen  the  eyes  which  had 
never  looked  at  her  otherwise  than  tenderly, 
blaze  with  anger,  and  turn  away  in  loath- 
ing. Maud  had  not  heard  the  cruel  words 
which   seemed   to    shut   her   out   from    all 
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respect  and  love,  and  make  her  a  creature 
to  be  shunned  and  jeered  at. 

And  her  mother — poor  mother — whose 
memory  she  had  accepted  and  cherished 
blindly,  as  something  too  sacred  to  talk  of 
or  ask  questions  about,  as  one  shrinks  from 
letting  the  light  of  reality  in  too  suddenly 
on  some  fair  idealism.  This  mother — a 
broken  idol,  a  saint  rudely  dragged  from 
its  shrine  —  who  had  died,  he  said,  of 
shame,  and  sin!  Does  sorrow  help  to 
create  a  soul '?  Does  sin  ?  or  the  know- 
ledge of  sin  ? 

However  that  may  be,  Deeta,  whose 
chief  feelings  through  life  had.  not  been 
thoughts  so  much  as  impulses,  and  had  all 
centred  in  herself — she,  whom  even  love 
had  failed  to  do  more  than  half  awaken 
from  her  blissful  ignorance  of  a  deeper 
nature — cried  at  the  words,  burnt  in  upon 
her  remembrance  with  bitter  tears,  such  as 
her  own  sorrows  had  never  evoked. 
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Maud,  coming  up  to  share  the  room  with 
her,  was  distressed  to  find  her  so  despair- 
ing. The  actress,  with  her  quieter,  less 
excitable  temperament,  could  not  under- 
stand thoroughly  a  creature  like  Deeta. 
The  airy,  joyous,  butterfly  lightness  of 
nature,  which  made  the  latter  so  charm- 
ing, was  of  such  fine  and  delicate  texture 
that  trouble  bruised  and  crushed  it. 

Maud  coaxed  and  petted  her.  She  was 
tired,  excited ;  things  would  look  different 
when  she  had  slept  off  her  fatigue.  So 
Maud  said,  tenderly  unfastening  the  little 
one's  garments,  with  sweet  motherliness, 
unheeding  Deeta's  reluctance,  and  almost 
lifting  her  at  length  into  the  bed  she  leaned 
against;  tucking  her  in  and  kissing  her, 
telling  her  to  be  a  good  girl  and  go  to  sleep, 
and  all  would  be  right  in  the  morning. 
Then  Maud,  having  done  what  she  could 
to  comfort  Deeta,  lay  down  too. 

It  had  been  a  hard  tiresome  day  to  the 
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actress,  and  she  fell  asleep  at  once  and 
slept  heavily. 

It  was  not  so  with  Deeta.  Her  eyes 
grew  hot  and  feverish,  and  her  brain  seemed 
whirling.  Queer  fancies  came  to  her  then. 
She  saw  herself  out  in  the  dark,  cold  morn- 
ing, felt  the  blast  of  the  bitter  air,  knew 
herself  homeless,  lonely,  desolate  ;  saw  her- 
self borne  away  from  all  she  held  so  dear, 
so  dear — away  to  the  great,  hungry,  monster 
city,  which  opens  its  jaws  for  so  many  inno- 
cent victims. 

It  was  horrible ! 

The  little  thing  trembled  as  she  lay  there, 
at  the  picture  her  own  brain  had  created,  and 
yet  felt  as  if  some  terrible  fatality  compelled 
her  to  fulfil  her  destiny. 

The  varying  emotions  she  had  gone 
through, — the  nervous  dread,  followed  by 
the  brilliant  success ;  the  triumph ;  the 
shame  ;  the  love  to  Hermann,  which  had 
never  seemed  so  strong  as  now,  when,  in 
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her  humiliation,  she  felt  herself  no  fit  wife 
for  him, — all  following  so  rapidly,  had  been 
too  much  for  such  a  delicate  organisation. 

The  child  was  scarcely  accountable  that 
night  for  what  she  did. 

By-and-by  she  slipped  out  of  bed,  and 
moved  about  the  room,  softly  as  a  ghost ; 
while  she  dressed  herself  by  the  light  of  a 
street  lamp  which  shone  into  the  window. 

It  was  slow  work,  but  managed  at  last. 

Then,  boots  in  hand,  she  crept  down  to 
the  sitting-room,  and  ventured  to  get  a  light. 
There  she  wrote  a  tiny  note  to  Maud,  telling 
her  only  that  she  was  going  away,  away — 
never  to  trouble  any  one  more ;  and  she 
hoped  they  would  forget  her,  and  she  would 
try   and  get  her  living   by  sewing.      She 

thought  she  could  manage  that — if  not 

It  ended  abruptly. 

That  done,  she  tied  on  a  hat,  mechani- 
cally went  to  the  glass  as  she  did  so,  and 
put  straight  the  waving  hair,  and  wondered 
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at  the  fixed,  glassy,  staring  look  in  her  eyes. 
Then  covered  them  and  the  white  little  face 
with  a  thick  veil. 

Noiselessly  she  opened  the  outer  door,  and 
passed  out  into  the  darkness  beyond. 
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CHAPTEE    XLI. 

Hermann  was  out  when  Watson  came  with 
his  sad  news  that  morning,  and  did  not 
return  till  towards  noon. 

The  surgeons  had  left  off  tormenting  poor 
David ;  by  this  time  he  was  asleep,  or 
insensible. 

The  kind-hearted  young  fellow  was  hor- 
rified,  when  he  found  to  what  a  grief-stricken 
house  it  was  changed  since  he  left. 

He  could  say  nothing  to  comfort  the  sad 
mother,  although  he  tried  very,  very  hard 
to  do  so. 

Her  stern,  white  face  appalled  him. 

Now  that  everything  needful  was  done, 
and  there  was  time  to  give  play  to  natural 
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sorrow,  she  still  kept  outwardly  calm — hor- 
ribly calm,  Hermann  thought. 

Her  Bible  lay  open  before  her,  but  she 
was  not  reading  it ;  her  eyes  were  fixed, 
and  had  a  strange  inward  look  in  them. 

After  a  while  Hermann  felt  as  though  he 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  He  crossed  over 
and  touched  her  gently  on  the  shoulder. 

*'  Would  you  not  like  to  have  some  one 
to  help  you  '? "  he  asked,  kindly. 

The  eyes  grew  a  shade  less  stony.  She 
shook  her  head  impatiently. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said ;  "  there  is  no  one  I 
could  bear  near — save,  maybe,  one  that's 
far  enough  off  now." 

''But  you  will  be  knocked  up,  if  you 
insist  on  doing  all  the  nursing." 

"  And  do  you  think  I'd  let  a  stranger 
come  nigh  Mm  f "  returned  the  mother, 
half  savagely. 

Seeing  that  in  her  present  state  she  was 
ready  to  resent  any  attempt  to  reason  with 
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her,  he  refrained,  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  to  share  the  labour. 

Had  he  been  in  any  way  unfaithful  or 
careless  of  David's  trust  in  him,  now  at 
least  he  could  prove  that  the  friendship 
he  had  professed  was  not  altogether  want- 
ing. The  lad  s  heart  was  very  sore  at  the 
idea  of  any  estrangement  having  come  be- 
tween himself  and  the  man  who  lay  there, 
stricken  down  in  his  strength. 

He  crept  in  noiselessly  and  looked  at 
him.  David  lay  quite  motionless,  save  for 
a  quick,  convulsive  shudder  now  and  again 
which  ran  over  his  frame. 

Tears  rolled  down  Hermann's  cheeks  at 
the  sight,  and  with  a  sob  he  turned  away. 

With  an  impulsive,  demonstrative  nature 
like  his,  all  emotions  came  to  the  surface, 
and  showed  themselves  in  action.  It  was 
so  now. 

He  threw  himself  upon  the  hard  couch 
in  the  kitchen,  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
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hands.     The  couch  shook  beneath  him,  he 
trembled  so. 

''  Hush,  lad  ;  hush  thee,  now  !  "  whispered 
the  mother,  alarmed.  "  You'll  wake  him  if 
ye  take  on  so.'' 

"  How  can  you  bear  it  ?  "  said  Hermann, 
in  a  broken  voice. 

'*  What  the  Lord  sends  must  be  borne," 
said  the  woman,  quietly.  "  Besides,  he  must 
sleep — it's  his  only  chance  for  life." 

Before  such  wonderful  self-abnegation, 
Hermann  managed  at  length  to  regain  his 
composure. 

David  was  conscious  when  Hermann  next 
saw  him,  and  feebly  stretched  out  his  un- 
hurt hand.  Hermann  pressed  it  silently, 
not  trusting  himself  to  speak. 

All  at  once,  as  he  was  standing  by  the 
bedside,  he  heard  Maud  Trevor's  voice  at 
the  door.  She  was  speaking  in  an  excited 
tone,  and  then  Mrs  Armstrong  quieted  her 
a  little. 
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Glancing  at  David,  Hermann  saw  that  he 
too  had  recognised  the  voice,  and  appeared 
to  be  listening  intently. 

After  a  moment  he  stirred  uneasily,  and 
a  spasm  of  pain  passed  over  his  pallid  face. 

He  tried  to  murmur  something,  and 
Hermann  bent  over  him  to  find  out  what 
it  was. 

"I  heard  Deetas  name — it's  something 
about  the  little  one.  Go — and  come  back 
soon  to  tell  me  what  it  is." 

The  young  fellow  obeyed.  His  conster- 
nation was  great  when  he  heard  Maud's 
story. 

Troubles  seemed  coming  thick  and  fast. 
The  little  creature  gone,  and  no  trace  of  her 
left — nothing  but  the  pathetic  note  of  fare- 
well Maud  had  found  and  brought  with  her. 

Hermann  felt  stupefied  by  the  intelli- 
gence. What  was  he  to  do '?  His  inclina- 
tion prompted  him  to  rush  off  at  once  in 
search  of  the  fugitive ;  but  how  could  he 
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desert  David  and  Mrs  Armstrong  ?  And  at 
the  thought  of  how  this  blow  might  affect 
the  sufferer,  the  lad  felt  sick. 

Mrs  Armstrong  had  already  gone  through 
so  much,  that  she  could  not  feel  either 
greatly  surprised  or  shocked  at  anything. 
Still  she  said  some  effort  should  be  made 
for  the  safety  of  the  poor,  lost,  misguided 
girl. 

She  urged  Hermann  to  go,  offering  herself 
to  break  the  news  to  David. 

Hermann  was  not  sorry  to  be  spared  that 
task  ;  it  was  one  his  soul  rebelled  against. 

He  explained  the  difficulty  to  Maud. 
She  began  quietly  to  take  off  her  bonnet 
and  cloak,  Mrs  Armstrong  watching  her 
jealously,  but  not  speaking.  The  actress 
moved  about  the  room,  putting  things  right 
that  had  been  displaced,  sweeping  up  the 
hearth,  and  giving  a  look  of  order  to  the 
kitchen,  which  Mrs  Armstrong  had  not  had 
the  heart  to  do  before. 
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Passing  close  by  Hermann,  a  look  of 
quick  intelligence  was  exchanged  between 
tbe  two,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
the  lad  quietly  lifted  his  hat  and  slipped 
out. 

A  call  came  from  David's  room,  and  Mrs 
Armstrong  disappeared  to  answer  it. 

When  she  re-entered,  a  cup  of  tea,  that 
solace  for  every  ill,  in  the  idea  of  women- 
folk, was  ready  for  her ;  and  Maud  urged 
her  to  partake  of  it. 

The  old  woman  much  needed  some  re- 
freshment, for  she  had  not  been  able  to 
swallow  anything  since  David  was  brought 
in.  Even  now,  she  set  the  cup  down  after 
a  fruitless  effort  to  drink. 

*'  It's  like  to  choke  me,"  she  said.  Then, 
seeing  the  disappointment  in  Maud's  face, 
"  You're  kind  and  forgivin'  to  take  so  many 
pains  for  one  as  said  some  hard  things  to 
ye  ;  but  everything  seems  useless  now." 

"  It's  not  useless  to  keep  up  your  strength, 
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or  how  are  you  to  nurse  him  ?  '^  returned 
Maud,  quickly.  "  Try  for  his  sake — do, 
now ! " 

Maud,  with  her  usual  common-sense,  had 
touched  the  right  chord. 

The  old  woman  started — then  the  stupor 
which  possessed  her  gave  way ;  she  began 
to  cry  a  little ;  very  quietly  though,  as  old 
people  do  ;  and  rock  herself  to  and  fro. 

The  frenzied  brain  found  an  instant  relief 
in  tears ;  and  the  girl  who  stood  by  wisely 
did  not  seek  to  check  them,  but  let  them 
flow  unnoticed,  busying  herself  with  some- 
thing at  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

Before  Maud  went  that  day,  she  had 
won  the  good  opinion  of  Mrs  Armstrong. 
The  latter  confessed  that  "  She  was  a  real, 
handy,  sensible  lass,  and  it  was  a  pity  she 
hadn't  been  brought  up  to  a  better  trade 
than  that  o'  play-acting." 

Hermann  came  home  looking  utterly 
dejected    and   miserable.      He    had   ascer- 
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tained  that  Deeta  had  left  by  the  early 
train,  and  also  that  she  had  taken  a  ticket 
for  London.  By  this  time  she  would  be 
lost  in  the  great  city.  What  would  be- 
come of  her'?  So  young,  so  helpless,  so 
pretty !     It  maddened  him  to  think  of  it. 

Most  of  his  life  having  been  passed  in 
the  metropolis,  he  knew — none  better — 
what  dangers  awaited  her,  alone  and  ig- 
norant of  evil  as  she  was. 

He  would  go  after  her  at  once — not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost. 

His  heart  misgave  him,  as  he  recognised 
the  almost  utter  hopelessness  of  the  search 
he  meant  to  begin. 

Mrs  Armstrong  would  fain  have  hidden 
from  David  the  fact  of  Deeta's  flight ;  but 
he  had  heard  too  much  not  to  insist  upon 
the  whole  truth. 

Then  the  full  force  of  his  accident  came 
to  him  first. 

Impotent,  powerless,   crushed  almost  to 

VOL.  II.  N 
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death,  he  lay  there,  chained  to  a  bed  of 
pain,  while  his  darling  wandered  out  in 
the  world  alone. 

Agony  of  mind  conquered  bodily  pain,  as 
he  half  raised  himself — then  finding  the 
impossibility  of  moving,  sank  back  with  a 
groan  terrible  to  listen  to. 

As  the  night  advanced,  feverish  symp- 
toms set  in,  and  in  all  his  delirious  wan- 
derings he  followed  Deeta,  out  in  the 
cold  streets,  where  she  went  up  and  down, 
heartsick,  and  weary,  and  afraid. 

His  ravings  were  all  of  her,  and  of  his 
fears  for  her ;  nothing  of  self  was  in  them 
— nothing  of  the  pain  and  danger  he  had 
gone  through.  The  last  thing  he  did 
before  he  lost  consciousness,  was  to  insist 
upon  Hermann  travelling  by  the  night 
express  to  London,  urging  him  (although 
it  was  needless,  for  the  lad  was  only  too 
anxious)  to  spare  neither  trouble  nor  ex- 
pense until  she  was  found. 
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CHAPTER    XLII. 

After  a  long,  weary,  ten  hours'  journey — 
in  itself  enough  to  utterly  bewilder  and 
wear  out  one  unused  to  travelling — Deeta 
at  last  reached  her  destination,  and  stood 
wondering  what  was  to  become  of  her. 

To  find  herself  amid  the  bustle  and  con- 
fusion of  King's  Cross  Station,  without  an 
idea  what  to  do,  or  where  to  go,  was  a  ter- 
rible experience  to  little  provincial  Deeta  ! 

She  had  taken  no  food  all  day,  save  a 
biscuit  or  two  found  in  her  bag;  for  the 
great  refreshment  rooms  seemed  too  grand 
for  such  a  poor  timid  child  to  venture 
into  ;  and  the  people  stared  at  her  so  when 
she  got  out  to  walk  about  at  one  of  the 
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rests,  tliat  she  shrank  back  into  the  carriage, 
though  her  limbs  ached  from  the  cramped 
position. 

What  a  diflference  from  the  brilliant 
butterfly  of  a  creature  who  had  fluttered 
her  bright  wings  in  triumph  only  the  night 
before,  and  boldly  faced  hundreds  of  criti- 
cising eyes,  paying  no  heed  to  them,  be- 
cause she  knew  they  must  needs  be  charmed 
by  her !  Now  every  curious  look  made  her 
wince  and  draw  away  from  it. 

She  felt  so  desolate,  so  stupefied,  so  lost, 
as  passengers  jostled  her  first  on  one  side 
and  then  the  other  ;  while  porters  going  by 
with  luggage  pushed  her  roughly  out  of  the 
way.  Oh,  why  did  she  ever  leave  the  place 
where  there  were  some  who,  if  they  had 
ceased  to  love,  would  at  least  never  have 
deserted  her ;  to  come  to  this  busy,  heart- 
less London  ? 

She  covered  her  face,  trying  to  shut  out 
the  hurry-scurry  going  on  around  her. 
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A  kindly-looking  porter  took  pity  on  the 
poor  forlorn  child. 

''  Are  you  waiting  on  any  one,  Miss  '? " 
he  asked,  gently.  *'  Did  you  expect  any 
one  to  meet  you  ?  ^' 

"  No,  no  ;  there's  no  one  coming." 

"  Then  I  wouldn't  stay  here  long  if 
I  was  you.  It's  a  rough  sort  of  a  place 
for  a  young  woman." 

"  But  I  don't  know  where  to  go,  or  the 
way  out,  or  anything,"  replied  Deeta,  dis- 
tractedly. 

The  man  showed  her  the  way  ;  then, 
seeing  her  still  look  bewildered,  went  with 
her  into  the  street. 

A  thick  yellow  fog  hid  everything  but 
the  nearest  objects,  and  made  the  gas  burn 
dimly. 

"  Oh,  what  a  place ! "  sighed  the  weary 
girl.  "  How  can  one  see  one's  way  about 
here  ?  " 

The  porter  laughed. 
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"  Oh,  this  is  nothing  for  a  London  fog ; 
we  often  have  it  worse  than  this  !  But 
it'll  be  new  to  you,  I  daresay,  if  you Ve  not 
been  here  before.  You're  from  the  north,  I 
reckon  1 "  he  asked,  curiously. 

Deeta  nodded,  and  added,  "  From  Old- 
boro'."  Her  companion's  face  brightened  at 
this. 

"  I  thought  I  knew  the  tongue.  I'm 
an  Oldboro'  man  myself,  though  I  left  it 
when  a  little  lad.  Is't  as  black  with  coal- 
dust  as  ever  ? " 

''  How  lucky  !  "  thought  Deeta.  "  I  feel 
as  if  I  dare  ask  for  advice  now."  So  she 
told  him  how  she  was  come  to  try  and  find 
work ;  and  that  she  felt  tired,  worn  out,  and 
bewildered  with  the  noise  and  bustle ;  and 
hadn't  an  idea  where  to  go  for  the  night. 

The  man  thought  for  a  minute  or  two. 
"  I'm  going  home  directly  for  my  tea/'  he 
said.  *'  If  you  like  to  wait,  my  wife  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  a  cup,  and  then  we 
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can  see  about  getting  you  a  decent  lodging. 
We  live  close  by." 

Deeta  waited ;  and  the  end  of  it  was,  she 
stayed  with  them  for  the  night. 

Very  kind  they  were,  too  ;  only  they  could 
not  help  showing  how  curious  they  thought 
it,  that  so  young  a  creature  should  have 
come  to  London  to  seek  employment ;  when 
she  confessed  that  she  knew  no  one  there, 
and  that  the  friends  left  behind  in  Old- 
boro'  knew  nothing  of  her  leaving. 

Having  got  over  her  first  fright  with  the 
fog  and  darkness,  a  cold  bright  morning 
tempted  her  out;  and  feeling  that  she  could 
not  bear  either  the  questions  or  questioning* 
looks  of  the  good  people  who  had  given  her 
a  refuge,  she  left  some  money  on  the  dress- 
ing-table, and  stole  away  before  they  were 
astir. 

Asking  her  way,  she  walked  along  briskly 
to  the  busy  parts  of  the  great  city. 

What   wonderful    sights   she    saw,    and 
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places  slie  passed  through,  that  never-to- 
be-forgotten  day.  She  almost  forgot  her 
trouble  in  gazing  and  wondering.  She 
quite  forgot  to  get  anything  to  eat,  until, 
passing  an  eating-house,  the  smell  of  cook- 
ing caused  her  to  feel  faint  and  sick.  But 
it  did  not  look  like  a  place  where  a  girl 
could  go.  A  constant  stream  of  people  were 
passing  in  and  out — for  it  was  luncheon 
time  in  the  City  ;  but  they  were  all  men, 
and  she  knew  instinctively  that  it  would 
not  do  to  venture  there.  So  she  went  on 
till,  coming  to  a  pastry-cook's,  she  made  an 
unsatisfactory  meal  off  a  couple  of  buns. 

After  a  while  she  began  to  feel  very  tired. 
Even  the  shop- windows,  dazzling  as  they 
were,  palled  upon  her  wearied  eyes  and 
mind.  She  could  no  longer  feel  any  interest 
in  them. 

Eest,  rest — and  some  face  she  knew, 
some  voice  to  speak  kindly — these  were 
what  the  poor  child  craved,  and  what  she 
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was  very  unlikely  to  find  in   that  wilder- 
ness of  strangers. 

Late   in   the   afternoon  she  came   on   a 

sight  that  is  by  no  means  rare,  though  it 

seemed   strange  and  incongruous   to   her  : 

a  little  group  of  people,  under  one  of  the 

arches   of   a    railway   bridge,   listening   to 

a   street   preacher ;    an    earnest,  if  not  an 

eloquent  man,  who  seemed  to  have  studied 

those  to  whom  he  preached.     He  did  not 

mince  matters  in  letting  them  hear  of  their 

shortcomings,   nor   did   he   prophesy   unto 

them  smooth  things  as  to  the  consequences 

of  their  favourite  misdeeds.     He  spoke  not 

of  the  sins  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence, 

because  he  knew  these  had  been  placed  out 

of  the   reach  of  his  hearers;   nor   yet  of 

want  of  charity,  for  this,  he  knew,  was  not 

their  weakness.     He  spoke  as  a  sinner  to 

sinners — as  one  who    knew   what   a   hard 

fight  theirs  was,  and  what  deadly  foes  they 

had  to  contend  against. 
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Deeta  looked  curiously  at  the  queer  faces 
surrounding  the  speaker.  Most  of  them 
unwashed  and  unshorn  ;  many  of  them 
gaunt  with  suffering  and  famine  ;  some  de- 
fiant, some  despairing,  the  majority  simply 
indifferent. 

As  he  finished,  and  stepped  down  from 
the  rough  box  which  formed  his  platform, 
there  was  a  rush  outward ;  and  a  poor  little 
lame  boy,  who  had  been  standing  near 
Deeta,  was  knocked  down  through  his  not 
being  able  to  get  out  of  the  way  quickly 
enough. 

Deeta  stooped  and  lifted  him,  holding 
him  safe  till  the  crowd  dispersed ;  then 
releasing  him,  found,  to  her  dismay,  that 
the  bag,  Avhich  she  had  held  tightly  in  her 
hand,  was  gone.  All  her  little  store  of 
money  was  in  it,  everything  she  had  in 
the  world,  and  now  what  was  she  to  do  ? 
Some  one  must  have  seized  the  opportunity 
when  she  raised  the  child,  and  snatched  it 
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from  her  relaxed  grasp.  No  uncommon 
incident  in  a  crowd,  this  ;  but  just  think 
what  it  meant  to  Deeta  ! 

The  little  boy,  who  was  the  innocent 
cause  of  it,  was  alarmed  by  her  looks,  and 
gently  pulled  her  dress  to  attract  attention, 
but  the  agony  of  desperation  stupefied  her. 

"  What  is  it,  pretty  lady  ?  Have  they 
hurt  you  too  ? ''  he  asked,  timidly.  But 
the  girl,  shaking  ofi"  his  hand,  hurried 
away  impatiently. 

After  more  long  and  weary  wandering, 
she  came  to  a  quieter  part,  which  happened 
to  be  a  street  leading  from  the  Strand 
towards  the  river.  Here  she  sat  down 
upon  a  doorstep,  feeling  worn  out  in  mind 
and  body — crushed  under  this  great  mis- 
fortune. 
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CHAPTEE   XLIII. 

"  Is  there  anything  the  matter,  my  dear  ? 
Have  you  lost  your  way,  or  your  friends,  or 
something  ? "  said  an  oily,  insinuating  voice 
close  to  Deeta's  ear. 

The  girl  looked  up,  white  and  tearful. 

A  big,  showily  -  dressed  woman  stood 
beside  her,  and  was  stooping  to  look  into 
her  face. 

There  was  something  bold  and  hard  in 
the  eyes  peering  so  curiously  into  hers, 
which  made  the  child  start  back  timidly. 

But  then,  again,  the  voice  was  kind 
enough,  —  and,  oh,  it  was  so  dreadful  to 
be  alone,  utterly  alone,  in  those  terrible 
streets,  and  never  a  face  nor  a  voice  fa- 
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miliar — never  any  one  to  take  any  notice, 
or  care  who  you  were,  what  you  were 
doing,  or  where  you  were  going  1 

So  the  little  thing  plucked  up  heart  to 
speak. 

'^  Yes'm,  I've  lost  my  way  sure  enough, 
because  I  never  knew  it !  And  I  have  no 
friends  here ;  and  they've  run  away  with 
my  bag,  and  my  purse  was  in  it ; — and  oh, 
I'm  so  tired  I  believe  I  shall  die ! " 

The  woman  rapidly  ran  her  eye  over  the 
tiny  figure  as  Deeta  was  speaking. 

A  country  girl,  evidently.  Yes ;  there 
was  an  absence  of  the  tawdry  smartness 
a  London  girl  in  that  station  would  have 
had.  The  dress,  neat  and  plain,  but  a  little 
old-fashioned  in  the  cut;  the  fresh  com- 
plexion; the  slight  touch  of  north-country 
dialect, — all  marked  a  stranger  to  the  wiles 
of  London. 

And  what  a  pretty  innocent  face  to  come 
across  there  of  all  places  in  the  world  ! 
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A  lamb  offering  its  throat  to  the  butcher 
was  what  an  experienced  looker-on  would 
have  said,  seeing  the  conjunction  of  those 
two  faces,  and  hearing  the  young  one  appeal 
to  the  other  for  help  and  counsel. 

*^A  country  girl — and  a  decent  one.  I 
must  offer  to  get  her  work,"  reasoned  the 
she-wolf.  "Don't  cry,"  she  said,  sooth- 
ingly ;  '^  we'll  see  what  can  be  done  for 
you.  No  friends  and  no  money  —  that's 
bad.  However,  there's  always  work  for 
those  who  are  willing.  What  can  you 
do?" 

"  Lots  of  things,"  replied  Deeta,  drying 
her  eyes.  "  I  can  do  housework  and  make 
dresses,  and  sew." 

"  Can  you  sing  or  dance  ?  " 

"Yes, — but — no,  I  will  never,  never  do 
so  again,"  said  the  girl,  vehemently ;  forget- 
ting, in  the  pain  recalled  by  the  words,  to 
wonder  at  the  strangeness  of  the  question. 

"  You  have  been  very  lucky,  my  girl," 
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said  the  woman,  glancing  round  to  see  that 
there  were  no  curious  bystanders. 

"A  friend  of  mine — at  least,  a  party  I 
know  —  wants  just  such  a  smart  -  looking 
young  woman  for  to  help  in  a  shop  !  Come 
home  with  me,  and  I  will  see  about  the 
place  for  you." 

"But  do  you  think  I  would  do?  And 
you  don't  know  anything  about  me,  or — but 
it's  very,  very  kind,"  answered  Deeta,  hesi- 
tatingly ;  then  walked  a  pace  or  two  along, 
half  unwillingly,  as  the  woman  seized  her 
arm  and  urged  her  forward. 

But  Deeta  had  gained  in  knowledge  since 
she  left  Mrs  Armstrong's  house,  and,  waking 
from  her  stupor  of  despair,  began  to  cast 
uneasy  glances  at  her  conductor. 

"No,  no,"  she  cried,  stopping  suddenly, 
"  I'm  sure  the  place  you  speak  of  would 
never  do  for  me;    I   have   had   no   expe- 


rience." 


Don't  be  such  a  little  fool ! "  said  the 
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other,  angrily.  "  See,  here  is  a  cab  stop- 
ping ;  jump  in,  and  we'll  soon  be  there  ! 
It's  tired  to  death  you  are,  poor  dear !  and 
no  wonder,"  she  went  on  coaxingly,  as  a 
few  people  began  to  turn  and  look  at  the 
frightened  girl. 

But  Deeta  still  drew  back,  and  as  the 
woman's  grasp  on  her  arm  tightened,  she 
gave  a  faint  cry. 

A  policeman,  attracted  by  the  sound, 
came  slowly  up.  A  gentleman  passing 
by  also  stopped  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter ;  and  the  harpy,  perhaps  having 
reasons  of  her  own  for  not  attracting  at- 
tention, was  fain  to  drive  off  in  the  cab  by 
herself,  leaving  Deeta  behind. 

Trembling,  yet  pleased  at  having  got  rid 
of  the  woman,  Deeta  made  her  way  towards 
Westminster  Bridge ;  and,  too  tired  to  give 
more  than  a  passing  glance  either  at  the 
old  Abbey  or  the  great  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, stood  looking  down  at  the  water. 
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How  dark  and  cold  it  flowed  under  the 
fading  light !  It  made  her  shudder  and  turn 
away.  Strange  stories  came  into  her  mind 
of  girls  who  had  found  no  room  to  live  in  all 
that  great  hard-hearted  place,  and  who  had 
sought  their  death  in  that  strong  sweeping 
river.  But  her  own  mind  was  too  fresh, 
and  her  young  life  too  strong,  for  such 
stories  to  exercise  any  great  fascination  over 
her. 

Death  was  a  mere  abstract  idea,  but  so 
terrible  a  one  that  it  could  not  abide  in 
her  mind. 

Not  for  her  had  it  the  only  solace  some 
weary  souls  cry  out  for — that  is,  rest.  Life 
— young,  vivid,  throbbing  life — filled  her 
veins,  and  would  fight  against  despair. 

So  she  turned  back ;  and  when  the  cold 
grey  twilight  fell,  she  was  resting  on  a  seat, 
under  a  bare,  leafless,  spectral-looking  tree 
which  grew  in  an  enclosed  square — one  of 
the  quiet  West-end  squares ;  where,  as  the 
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season  had.  not  commenced,  few  of  the  great 
houses  were  occupied. 

Sleep  overcame  her  here  in  spite  of  the 
cold  winds  that  searched  through  her  cloak. 
When  she  awoke,  the  stars  were  shining 
above  in  a  clear  frosty  sky. 

It  was  the  intense  cold  which  awakened 
her ;  and  starting  up,  her  teeth  chattering, 
and  her  whole  frame  trembling  with  mingled 
chill  and  dread,  she  sobbed  with  self-pity. 

"  If  Davie  could  only  see  me  now,"  she 
thought,  "  he  would  forgive  me  everything." 

She  who  had  been  so  guarded  and  cared 
for,  who  had  never  had  even  the  responsi- 
bility of  taking  thought  for  herself — alone 
at  night  there,  with  none  to  help,  none 
to  shelter  her. 

Such  a  night  to  spend  in  the  bitter  dark- 
ness ! 

And  as  a  sickness  came  over  her,  partly 
from  fear,  and  partly  from  want  of  food,  she 
thought  that  surely  the  end  was  not  far  off. 
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Never  having  known  either  illness  or 
hunger  before,  she  could  not  tell  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sensations  she  felt,  and  was  sure 
that  she  would  not  live  to  see  the  morning 
dawn. 

Surely  they  would  all  be  sorry  when 
they  heard  of  it  ?  Hermann  and  Davie 
both  loved  her,  she  felt  certain  of  that, 
though  they  were  hard  on  her.  No  ;  she 
could  not,  she  would  not,  die  without  see- 
ing Hermann  again  !  Hermann — the  last 
passionate  look  in  his  eyes,  the  last  tender 
inflexion  of  his  musical  voice,  the  last  kiss 
he  had  pressed  on  her  lips, — they  were  with 
her  still,  and  made  her  long  to  live,  and 
find  out  whether  they  would  ever  be  hers 
again. 

She  rose  as  quickly  as  was  possible  in 
her  benumbed  condition,  and  began  to  pace 
uneasily  up  and  down.  She  dared  not  go 
far  until  the  light  came, — and  indeed  her 
stiffened  limbs  almost  refused  to  move. 
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Sharp  tingling  pains  came  with  returning 
circulation,  making  her  cry  out  in  agony. 
Added  to  this,  she  was  terribly  afraid. 

The  tall  dark  houses  began  to  loom  out 
on  every  side  ;  great  bare  branches  of  trees 
seemed  to  swoop  down  upon  her  out  of  the 
dark,  like  spectral  arms  bending  to  seize  her ; 
and  a  fitful  little  breeze  rose,  blowing  from 
the  north  with  a  chilly  breath,  as  though 
from  travelling  over  regions  of  ice  ;  and  a 
feathery  flake  of  snow  fluttered  down  now 
and  again.  But  at  length  the  bright  stars 
faded,  and  a  faint  pearly  light  came  over 
the  sky. 

Things  about  grew  more  distinct,  and 
Deeta  gathered  courage  to  leave  the  place 
where  she  had  kept  such  a  vigil  of  misery. 

A  few  passengers  made  their  appearance 
in  the  deserted  streets ;  and  as  the  morning 
broke,  workmen  began  hurrying  to  their 
labours. 

At  last,  after  weary  walking,  Deeta  found 
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she  had  come  back  to  the  place  where  she 
had  been  robbed  of  her  bag  the  afternoon 
before. 

She  stood  stupidly  wondering  what  she 
was  to  do ;  faint  with  hunger,  and  almost 
exhausted.  Mechanically  she  felt  in  her 
pocket,  and  to  her  surprise  found  there 
some  coppers  that  had  been  given  her  in 
change  the  day  before. 

Then  walking  on,  holding  her  precious 
twopence  in  her  hand,  she  came  on  a  coffee- 
stall,  where  a  good-humoured-looking  woman 
was  busily  dispensing  cups  of  steaming  fra- 
grant coffee  to  some  workmen. 

Deeta  waited  till  they  were  gone,  and 
then  went  timidly  up. 

"  Will  you  give  me  some  ? "  she  said, 
holding  out  her  hand  with  the  coppers  in 
it.  "  I  don't  know  how  much  it  is  :  but 
see,  I  have  twopence ;  and  oh,  I  am  so 
cold,  so  cold  ! " 

The  woman  eyed  her  sharply,  but  said 
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nothing.  She,  however,  handed  a  cup  of 
hot  coffee  to  the  poor  trembling  girl,  rising 
as  she  did  so  ;  and  noticing  the  look  of  weari- 
ness, pushed  the  stool  she  had  been  sitting 
on  towards  her. 

Deeta  drank  the  coffee  and  ate  the  bis- 
cuit eagerly.  It  seemed  to  put  new  life 
into  her  frozen  limbs.  The  woman  de- 
clined the  twopence,  however,  declaring 
that  a  cup  of  coffee  was  neither  here  nor 
there,  when  a  poor  thing  stood  in  such 
evident  need  of  it. 

Emboldened  by  this  kindness,  Deeta  asked 
if  there  was  any  place  near,  where  she  was 
likely  to  find  employment.  The  woman 
shook  her  head. 

"You  look  a  respectable  girl,"  she  said. 
**  How  come  you  to  be  wandering  alone  at 
such  a  time  in  the  morning  *?  " 

Deeta's  lip  trembled.  She  looked  pite- 
ously  into  the  woman's  face,  but  did  not 
speak.     Perhaps  she  knew  that  if  she  at- 
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tempted  to  do  so,  her  self-control  would  give 
way,  and  she  would  burst  into  weeping. 

"  Well,  well ;  don't  answer  unless  you 
choose,"  said  the  good  Samaritan,  averting 
her  eyes,  and  speaking  kindly.  "  It's  noth- 
ing you  need  be  ashamed  of,  I'll  warrant : 
and  if  it  was,  what  business  have  I  with  it, 
save  to  do  what  I  can  for  her  ? "  she  added 
to  herself,  in  an  undertone.  Then  again, 
aloud,  "  Just  sit  still  there,  my  poor  lamb, 
till  ye're  quite  composed  and  strong,  and 
then  if  you  like  to  tell  me  your  story,  well 
and  good;  if  not,  then  Sarah  Millar's  not 
the  woman  to  ax  you  for  it,  and  bother 
you!" 

And  she  busied  herself  assiduously  in 
preparing  more  coffee,  and  supplying  a  fresh 
batch  of  customers  with  it. 

When  they  were  gone,  there  were  the 
cups  to  be  washed ;  and  Deeta  rested,  and 
was  grateful  for  the  consideration. 

Just  then  a  little  lame  fellow  came  hob- 
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bling  along  briskly  on  two  crutches,  and 
stopped  at  the  stall. 

"  Have  you  been  busy,  mother  ? "  he 
asked,  cheerily.  "  Fve  lighted  the  fire  and 
fed  the  kitten,  and  read  a  chapter  of  the 
book  Miss  Hannah  brought ;  and,  —  oh, 
mother  !  how  have  you  found  her  ?  It's 
the  pretty  lady  who  took  care  of  me  yes- 
terday when  I  was  knocked  down  ! '' 

Deeta's  little  kindness  was  certainly  re- 
paid a  hundred-fold,  for  it  won  her  a  friend 
at  once  in  the  mother  of  the  boy. 

Before  long  the  girl  had  told  to  sympa- 
thetic ears  as  much  of  her  story  as  she  dare, 
and  kind-hearted  Sarah  Millar  found  her  a 
safe  if  humble  shelter  in  the  house  where 
she  herself  lodged. 

More  than  this  she  could  not  do ;  a,s,  dur- 
ing a  long  illness  from  which  her  little  Jim 
had  just  recovered,  she  had  been  unable  to 
attend  to  her  business,  and  had  fallen  into 
debt   it   would    take   months   of  pinching 
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economy  to  pay  off.  But  even  to  have 
something  which  stood  in  the  place  of  a 
home  was  great  good  luck  to  Deeta ;  and 
more  still  to  have  some  one  to  advise  and 
guide  her  in  her  search  for  work. 

Here,  then,  in  a  little  bare  garret,  with 
a  dreary  outlook  over  tiles  and  chimney- 
pots ;  the  child  began  that  fight  for  exist- 
ence which  has  enough  terrors  to  appal 
the  stoutest  and  strongest  nature. 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 

Hannah  Watson  had  been  some  time  at 
her  work  now,  and  was  beginning  to  get 
used  to  it — inured  to  it,  rather.  Sights 
that  turned  her  faint  and  sick  at  first, 
were  now  met  unshrinkingly ;  but  yet  it 
was  hard  sometimes. 

She  thouo:ht  she  had  counted  the  cost 
beforehand.  But,  unconsciously  to  herself, 
the  unsatisfied  woman's  heart  within  her 
had  looked  for  winning  some  love  in  the 
life  she  had  chosen.  Alas  for  such  a  hope  ! 
Little  of  that  had  come  to  her.  She  won- 
dered if  it  was  her  fault  that  the  poor 
wretches  she  nursed,  and  washed,  and  ten- 
derly cared  for,  seldom  gave  her  thanks  in 
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return  for  it  all  ?  No  love,  no  gratitude — 
at  best  a  cold  ^^  thank  you "  when  all  was 
done,  and  her  help  needed  no  longer. 

She  had  seen  little  before  of  that  utter 
destitution  which  so  crushes  down  the  soul 
that  ''  What  shall  we  eat,  and  wherewithal 
shall  we  be  clothed  f  are  the  only  problems 
the  poor  overtaxed  and  underfed  brain  is 
capable  of  being  interested  in.  She  could 
not  yet  understand  that  a  poor,  starved, 
half-dead  creature,  descendant  of  genera- 
tions of  want  and  misery,  has  not  sufficient 
blood  left  in  its  veins  to  be  emotional. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  live  such  a  life 
when  no  special  grief  pressed  on  her  own 
heart;  difficult  enough  sometimes  not  to 
doubt  the  goodness  and  the  power  of  the 
God  whose  gospel  she  tried  to  teach,  when 
she  saw  those  whom  He  made  in  His  own 
image  sunk  and  degraded  by  sorrow  and 
sin  ;  but  after  Hermann's  visit  to  her  when 
in  search  of  Deeta,  it  was  doubly  hard,  be- 
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cause  she  would  fain  have  left  her  post  at 
once,  and  flown  to  the  side  of  the  man  she 
loved  so  faithfully,  and  who  might  need  her 
tenderness  now. 

Hermann's  quest  had  been  a  vain  one, 
and  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  return 
home  without  the  little  fugitive,  promising 
himself,  however,  to  come  back  soon  and 
renew  his  exertions  to  find  her.  In  the 
meantime  Hannah  was  to  do  all  she  could 
to  aid  the  detective  into  whose  hands  the 
case  had  been  put.  With  the  experience 
Hannah  had  already  gained,  she  saw  what 
an  almost  hopeless  expectation  it  was  that 
she  could  obtain  any  news  of  Deeta. 

During  the  week  following,  about  a  dozen 
false  trails  were  followed  up  carefully,  only 
to  end  in  fresh  disappointment.  Adver- 
tisements, too,  proved  quite  useless. 

Hannah  would  have  given  it  up  and 
gone  back  to  Oldboro';  but  as  one  or  two  of 
the  nurses  were  absent  already,  she  felt  this 
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to  be  impossible.  She  knew  too,  instinc- 
tively, that  David's  first  look  at  her  would 
seem  a  reproach,  if  she  could  not  bring  his 
stray  lamb  home  again. 

Thinking  of  all  this,  it  seemed  a  horrible 
world  to  her,  as  she  set  out  in  the  dull,  cold 
morning  air;  along  sloppy  streets,  where 
untidy  draggle-tailed  women  gossiped  at 
the  openings  into  tumble- down  courts ;  and 
where  here  and  there  at  the  door  of  a  gin- 
shop,  even  at  this  early  hour,  a  wretched 
wife,  puling  babe  in  arms,  hung  about  on 
the  chance  of  getting  a  few  coppers  from 
the  bread-winner  (save  the  mark  !). 

Hannah  noticed  that  for  the  most  part 
the  women  cuddled  their  shivering  babies 
close  from  the  cold,  and  wrapped  their 
own  tattered  shawls  around  them  with  as 
great  care  as  happier  mothers  might  do. 
And  even  in  her  own  misery,  the  woman's 
eyes  grew  moist  at  the  sight  of  the  tender 
motherliness,  not  capable  of  being  beaten 
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into  indifference,  by  the  brutes  who  would 
come  staggering  out,  and  order  their  patient 
slaves  off  with  a  curse  or  a  blow.  On  she 
hurried  —  past  the  pawnbrokers,  crowded 
with  relics  that  seemed  to  tell  many  a  tale 
of  misery  and  want ;  and  the  still  more  re- 
pulsive shops,  where  the  soiled  finery  of 
evening-dresses  was  hung  out  to  tempt  a 
class  that  the  ladies  who  had  worn  the  same 
raiment  would  not  name  without  a  shudder. 
The  very  children  who  played  in  the  gut- 
ters, or  stared  vacantly  from  the  doorways, 
only  added  sadness  to  the  scene  :  no  mirth, 
no  beauty ;  little  misshapen  creatures,  al- 
ready tainted  by  vice  and  disease,  they 
crawled  along,  as  though  utterly  weary  of 
the  life  they  had  only  entered  upon. 

Hannah's  heart  sank  within  her.  What 
words  of  hope  or  comfort  could  she  speak  to 
such  as  these  ?  What  was  there  left  to  say 
but  "  curse  God,  and  die  "  ?  These  terrible 
words   rang   in   her  ears,  though,  even  as 
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tliey  did  so,  she  shuddered  at  their  meaning, 
and  added  the  prayer,  ''God  forgive  me, 
and  send  me  strength  and  faith  to  believe 
that  He,  seeing  everything,  sees  what  is  for 
the  best,  and  takes  thought  for  all !  " 

The  first  visit  she  made  was  to  a  lad  of 
sixteen,  who  might  easily  have  passed  for  a 
child  of  eight.  He  was  paralysed  in  his 
lower  extremities,  but  perfectly  bright,  and 
even  clever  ;  as  though  nature  wished  to 
make  up  for  deficiencies,  by  adding  power 
to  what  was  left  untouched  by  disease — 
namely,  the  mind.  Poor  little  fellow ! 
Little  enough  was  left  to  exercise  the 
imaginative  or  reflective  faculties  in  such 
a  place  as  that  he  lay  in. 

A  damp,  filthy  cellar,  that  looked  and 
smelt  like  a  grave ;  with  doors  and  low  grat- 
ing stufied  with  straw  to  keep  out  the  chill 
fog,  which  yet  penetrated  sufliciently  to  ren- 
der breathing  a  difiiculty.  The  mother  was 
a  charwoman,  but  drank  every  penny  she 
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could  lay  her  hands  upon,  and  left  her  help- 
less lad  to  the  charity  of  neighbours  ;  them- 
selves too  poor  to  do  more  than  keep  him 
alive. 

And  yet  the  white  face  looking  up  from 
the  heap  of  rags  which  served  for  a  bed  was 
not  a  dull  one,  not  a  miserable  one.  After 
Hannah  had  seen  to  some  little  comforts 
and  read  a  chapter  to  him,  she  lingered 
a  while,  loath  to  leave ;  wishing  she  could 
find  out  the  secret  of  his  content,  and  know- 
ing that  this  content  would  be  the  one 
exception  to  the  rest  of  the  people  she 
would  have  to  visit.  She  was  repaid  by  the 
pretty  fancies  he  repeated  to  her ;  fancies 
to  have  made  a  poet  smile  with  pleasure 
at  finding  that  still,  in  odd  unexpected 
corners,  beautiful  conceits  and  imagery 
lingered  on  earth.  A  huge  spider's  web 
that  hung  overhead  was  a  source  of  intense 
interest  to  the  lad.  He  was  as  busy  as  the 
spider  in  spinning   all  day  long  a  web  of 
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delicate,  aerial  imaginings  about  it.  And 
quite  as  beautiful  as  his  poetic  flights,  and 
far  more  touching,  was  the  tender,  almost 
reverential,  love  he  bore  to  the  mother 
who  neglected  and  ill-used  him  ;  the  care- 
ful pride  which  hid  her  misdoings  from 
every  stranger,  and  loved  her  through  them 
all. 

The  next  places  were  a  great  contrast  to 
this.  Up  miserable  courts  and  alleys,  teem- 
ing as  rabbit-warrens  with  life  ;  into  stifling 
unwholesome  rooms,  where  human  beings 
are  crowded  together  with  no  regard  either 
to  health  or  morality ;  washing,  and  feeding, 
and  caring  for  the  sick  and  sin-stricken, — 
what  wonder  that  Hannah  felt  tired  and 
heart-weary  long  before  she  had  completed 
her  round '? 

Not  a  happy  face  save  her  first  patient, 
not  even  a  quietly  cheerful  one  had  she 
seen  !  Apathy,  coarse  hardness,  or  wretch- 
edness, characterised  the  women  ;  while  the 
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men  were  slouching,  debased,  and  blear- 
eyed.  And  the  children — God  help  them  1 
— that  was  the  worst  of  all  !  While  the 
children  were  such  as  these,  what  hope  was 
there  left  for  the  future  ? 

It  was  over  at  last !  Hannah  was  utterly 
worn  out.  She  had  slept  and  eaten  little 
for  the  past  week,  and  the  sorrow  round 
her  but  deepened  her  own  sorrow.  A  long- 
ing came  over  her  for  some  pleasant  face, 
some  kindly  voice,  as  a  relief  to  all  this 
wretchedness.  She  remembered  just  then 
that  she  was  close  to  the  house  of  a  woman 
whose  child  she  had  nursed  through  a  fever, 
and  who  was  an  exception  to  most  of  her 
patients  in  the  matter  of  gratitude  and 
love.  She  would  go  and  see  the  boy.  He 
was  all  right  now,  but  still  she  was  sure 
of  a  welcome.  Decent,  cleanly  poverty 
would  be  a  refreshment  after  her  morn- 
ing's work ;  and  she  knew  that  nothing 
would    please    the    honest   woman    better 
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than  to  be  asked  for  a  cnp  of  her  famous 
coffee. 

Hannah  felt  almost  too  faint  and  weak 
to  go  back  to  the  Nurses'  Home  without 
a  rest,  and  toiled  up  the  many  stairs 
wearily,  and  yet  with  a  hope  of  something 
bright  to  be  reached  at  last. 

Little  she  thought  what  reward  would 
repay  her  for  the  trouble ! 

She  knocked  gently  at  the  door,  but 
finding  it  stood  ajar,  pushed  it  open,  and 
entered. 

What  was  this  ?  Had  the  room  changed 
tenants  ?  There  was  only  one  figure  there 
— that  of  a  young  girl  sitting  with  her  back 
towards  the  door,  bending  over  some  sew^- 
ing.  A  slight,  youthful  figure,  with  wavy 
chestnut  hair,  w^hich  a  ray  of  sunlight 
fell  upon.  The  only  pretty  thing  in  the 
room. 

Hannah's  .heart  beat  faster.  ''Am  I 
growing  fanciful  1 "   she  thought,  stepping 
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quickly  forward,  bewildered  by  the  likeness. 
Then  in  a  moment  the  girl  looked  up,  and 
jumped  to  her  feet.     "  Hannah  !  " 

"  Deeta  !     You  at  last  ?     Thank  God  !  I 
have  found  you." 
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After  the  first  exclamations  of  surprise, 
both  were  silent  for  a  while. 

Hannah  waited  for  Deeta  to  begin ;  and 
the  little  trembling  thing  scarcely  knew 
how,  for  her  poor  heart  beat  so  quickly, 
and  she  could  not  steady  her  voice. 

In  old  times  Deeta  thought  with  a  sort 
of  petulant  contempt  of  a  woman  ''  who 
never  wanted  to  do  anything  wrong ;  "  but 
now,  in  her  weakness  and  loneliness,  it 
was  different.  Hannah's  goodness  awoke  a 
strange  new  yearning  in  her  mind.  Ever 
since  the  night  when  David's  scorn  gave 
her  the  first  consciousness  of  wrong-doing — 
the  first  dissatisfaction  with  self — the  whole 
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nature  of  the  girl  seemed  altering,  under- 
going some  subtle  change ;  which  in  time 
would  transform  the  careless,  light-hearted, 
somewhat  selfish  child,  into  a  thoughtful, 
tender  woman.  She  could  not  herself  under- 
stand the  transformation  process.  Poor 
little  one  !  She  had  eaten  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Adieu  for 
ever  to  her  paradise  of  ignorance  ! 

She  was  just  in  the  mood  which  gives 
the  confessional  its  power.  AVith  the  loss 
of  faith  in  herself  had  come  a  perfect  chaos 
of  doubt.  Utterly  unable  to  measure  her 
own  wrong-doing,  God  did  not  seem  near 
enouejh  for  it  ever  to  occur  to  her  that  His 
knowledge.  His  forgiveness,  might  give  her 
back  peace  of  mind. 

But  it  seemed  to  her  that,  if  she  could 
only  enlist  Hannah — good,  religious,  self- 
sacrificing  Hannah — on  her  side  ;  if  Hannah 
would  only  take  her  part,  and  speak  kindly 
to  her,   she  would  be  able  to  tell  all  her 
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trouble.  And  then,  if,  after  all,  Hannah 
could  still  love  her  and  comfort  her,  there 
might  be  some  hope  of  even  David's  for- 
giveness ! 

But  could  she  muster  courage  enough  to 
tell  it '?  Hannah  caught  her  wistful  gaze, 
and  smiled  encouragingly. 

"Ah,  Hannah,  tell  me,  do  you  think  I 
can  be  forgiven  ?  I  know  it  was  very,  very 
wrong,  but " 

There  was  such  entire  childishness  in  the 
appeal,  and  in  the  sweet  pleading  face,  that 
Hannah's  only  answer  was  to  stoop  and 
kiss  the  girl's  cheek  ;  thinking,  pityingly, 
how  wan  it  looked. 

It  was  the  best  thing  she  could  have 
done.  The  little  figure  slid  from  the  chair, 
and  threw  herself  at  the  other's  feet,  uncon- 
consciously  melodramatic  still. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  all  ? "  she  sobbed. 
"  Maybe  you  would  not  care  to  kiss  me  if 
you  knew  ! " 
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Hannah  sat  down  and  drew  the  child  to 
her ;  but  Deeta  would  only  kneel  and  hide 
her  face  while  she  told  her  tale. 

Hannah  had  learnt  much  during  her  life 
in  London.  In  presence  of  sorrow  she 
could  not  lighten,  and  sin  that  seemed  to 
hold  the  sinner  too  tightly  for  escape,  she 
had  learnt  a  lesson  such  as  righteous  women 
learn  slowly, — their  own  powerlessness  to 
judge ;  the  entire  wisdom  and  tolerance  of 
love.  There  was  a  guarantee  of  safety  for 
Deeta  in  the  fact  that  she  was  where  she 
was, — her  sin  could  not  be  beyond  hope, 
beyond  pardon,  beyond  love. 

So  Hannah  did  not  speak,  as  Deeta  told 
of  her  hatred  of  the  narrow  life  and  rigid 
rules  of  Mrs  Armstrong's  house  ;  her  foolish 
but  childlike  glory  in  her  own  young  beauty; 
her  longing  for  the  theatre ;  her  triumph ; 
and  David's  bitter  scathing  words.  Em- 
boldened by  the  gentleness  which  did  not 
reprove  her  vain  fancies,   Deeta  told  all ; 
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but  the  words  about  her  mother,  these  she 
coidd  not  repeat.  The  little  rosy  mouth 
managed  to  close  tenaciously  over  the  record 
of  a  mother's  shame,  spite  of  all  its  infantile 
sweetness ;  even  though  speaking  would 
satisfy  the  curiosity  which  wellnigh  con- 
sumed her ;  for  Hannah  was  sure  to  know 
— everything  was  told  to  Hannah  ! 

But  when  Deeta  went  on  to  speak  of 
David's  love,  as  it  had  betrayed  itself  even 
in  anger;  and  when,  through  the  real 
sorrow  it  had  caused,  a  little  womanish 
vanity  betrayed  itself,  as  she  repeated  the 
words  he  had  used — how,  if  she  had  been 
ugly  and  stupid,  he  would  have  idolised 
her  still, — then  the  caressing  hand  which 
rested  on  her  hair  was  withdrawn  suddenly. 
Coldly  Hannah  unclasped  the  small  fingers 
which  clung  to  her  arm ;  and  rising,  com- 
menced walking  rapidly  up  and  down  the 
room. 

There  was  suppressed  passion   in  every 
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line  of  face  and  figure  as  she  did  so — sup- 
pressed passion  in  the  very  sound  of  her 
feet  on  the  uncarpeted  floor. 

Deeta  felt  it,  and  her  sobs  broke  out 
afresh. 

"  Indeed  I  didn't  know  !  How  could  1 
ever  dream  of  such  a  thing  ?  0  Hannah  ! 
surely  you  don't  think  I  meant  him  to  care 
in  that  way  ?  Oh  dear,  how  cruel  you  all 
are — so  hard  and  cruel !  and  I  wish  that  I 
could  die — there,  I  do  indeed  ! — and — and 
then,  perhaps,  you  would  all  be  sorry  ? 
And  I  don't  think  it'll  be  long  either,  if 
you  go  away  and  leave  me  here  alone." 

Deeta  did  indeed  look  broken-down  and 
weak,  as  she  sobbed  and  moaned  out  her 
trouble ;  though,  perhaps,  far  enough  from 
the  pathetic  ending  she  threatened.  In 
another  mood  Hannah  might  have  been 
touched,  now  the  speech  only  embittered 
her. 

It  was  not  this  pretty  useless  butterfly 
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of  a  creature  who  was  to  be  crushed  in  the 
potent  grasp  of  death  ;  it  seemed  almost 
sacrilege  that  she  should  dare  to  speak  of 
it,  while  he,  the  strong,  the  heroic,  might 
even  now  be  wrestling  with  that  grim  foe. 
Hannah  clasped  her  hands  in  agonised  sup- 
plication at  the  thought. 

"  Hannah,  Hannah  !  what  is  it  ?  "  cried 
Deeta,  at  last  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
there  must  be  something  more  than  her 
pretty  self  to  disturb  in  such  measure  the 
calm  serenity  of  the  quiet  self-possessed 
woman  before  her. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?  "  she  went  on,  as  Hannah 
heeded  not  her  question.  "  Or  has  some- 
thing happened  that  you  dare  not  tell  me  ? 
Hermann — is  it  Hermann  1 "  and  here  the 
child  stopped,  choking  from  apprehension. 

"  God  help  you,  child  !  I  had  forgotten 
you  could  not  know  !  It  is  David — David, 
who  has  lived  for  you,  and  loved  you — and 
only  you  " — with  a  wail  of  pain  in  the  voice. 
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"  You  must  come  back  with  me  now,  at  once, 
or  you  will  never  see  him  alive  again  !  ^' 

But  the  last  words  were  unheard,  for 
even  Deeta's  strong  vivid  life  had  been 
tried  too  hardly,  and  she  shrank  powerless 
and  senseless  under  the  shock. 
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The  cold  was  piercing,  and  a  bitter  north- 
east wind  blew  keenly,  as  in  the  early  morn- 
ino:  Hannah  and  Deeta  set  out  on  their 
journey  back  to  Oldboro'. 

Hannah  looked  with  a  longing  unknown 
to  her  before,  at  the  comfort  and  seclusion 
of  the  first  -  class  carriages.  She  felt  a 
shrinking  from  the  rough  jostling,  th5 
coarse  familiarity,  even  from  the  very  bare- 
ness and  coldness  of  the  ones  they  must 
travel  in;  and  wondered  at  herself  not  a 
little  for  the  feeling.  Not  understanding 
that  the  very  anxiety  which  should,  she 
fancied,  have  made  her  oblivious  of  all  such 
petty  discomforts,  was  the  true  cause  why 
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every  passing  toucli,  every  discordant  noise, 
sent  a  jarring  reverberation  througli  nerves 
strung  to  too  liigh  a  tension. 

Mechanically  she  chose  an  empty  com- 
partment ;  but  this  was  useless.  It  v^^as 
soon  filled  up,  and  then — well,  they  moved 
at  last — that  was  something  ! 

Deeta  too  had  her  thoughts  and  anxieties, 
no  doubt ;  but  to  her  there  had  come  a 
merciful  reaction  ;  and  after  all  her  troubles, 
the  little  creature  could  not  help  feeling 
buoyant  and  hopeful. 

There  was  consolation  in  the  very  fact 
that  Hermann  had  been  to  seek  her.  He 
had  not  been  content  to  let  her  go  tamely, 
then,  as  she  had  been  silly  enough  to  think 
he  would.  And  there  was  no  doubt  he 
loved  her  still ;  for  did  not  Hannah  say 
how  sad  and  changed  he  looked  ? 

David,  too — poor  David,  lying  ill  at  home 
— longed  for  her,  and  talked  only  of  her.  He 
would  forgive  her  now,  she  knew  that.    True, 
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there  was  that  queer  speech  he  made  about 
her  mother,  but  perhaps  even  that  was  not 
so  bad  as  she  thought  at  the  time.  He  was 
angry,  and  talked  wildly ;  and  she  was  so 
afraid  of  his  anger  that  she  had  exaggerated 
everything. 

Poor  David  !  But  she  could  not  imagine 
him  seriously  hurt.  He  was  so  strong — so 
very,  very  strong — that  she  felt  sure  he 
would  get  over  it  and  be  well  again  ;  and 
meantime  she  would  pet  and  nurse  him,  and 
be  so  good,  and  careful,  and  thoughtful — so 
different  to  what  she  had  been  before,  that 
they  would  all  be  delighted  to  have  her 
back !  Even  the  remembrance  of  grann)r 
did  not  alarm  her  more  than  a  minute. 
Granny  had  been  very  unkind,  but  Deeta 
would  try  and  forgive, — and,  perhaps,  even 
like  her  in  time,  especially  as  she  wouldn't 
be  long  beside  her,  because  Hermann  was 
sure  to  want  his  little  wife  before  long. 
And  with  a  blush  and  a  smile,  Deeta  hid 
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her  face  on  Hannah's  shoulder,  and  lulled 
by  the  motion  of  the  train,  fell  fast  asleep. 
The  consciousness  of  having  arrived  at  a 
very  Christian  frame  of  mind,  helped  her, 
no  doubt,  to  this  blissful  state. 

No  such  rest  came  to  Hannah. 

She  was  too  old  to  find,  as  Deeta  had 
done,  comfort  in  the  happy  optimism  of 
youth ;  which  ever  refuses  to  believe  in 
evil,  and  needs  no  stronger  refutation  of 
its  fear  than  the  old  ready-made  argument, 
—''  It's  too  bad  to  be  true  !  " 

Thought  for  others  was  so  much  a  part  of 
her  life,  that  Hannah  mechanically  changed 
her  position  to  one  more  pleasant  for  the 
sleeping  girl,  and  then  sat  on  in  the  same 
constrained  posture,  scarcely  feeling  its  dis- 
comfort. Fortunately  her  fellow-travellers 
let  her  alone  for  the  most  part,  though  the 
young  man  opposite,  gorgeous  in  a  loud 
checked  suit,  clean  paper  collar,  and  "pin 
that  looked  like  a  ruby,"  ogled  Deeta  per- 
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sistently ;  until  the  child,  to  his  intense  dis- 
comfiture, went  to  sleep  without  noticing 
his  existence. 

Then  there  was  an  elderly  lady,  bundle 
of  tracts  in  hand;  who  flattered  herself  upon 
understanding  character  at  a  glance ;  and 
who,  after  having  addressed  a  remark  to 
Hannah,  which  the  quiet  woman  was  too 
preoccupied  to  hear,  looked  over  her  tracts, 
and  forthwith  Hannah  was  favoured  with 
*'  A  Word  of  Warning  to  the  Hardened  and 
Impenitent !  "  And  when,  after  looking  at 
it,  the  recipient  sighed  wearily,  and  let  it 
slip  to  the  floor,  the  old  lady  felt  still  more 
convinced  of  the  appropriate  nature  of  her' 
selection. 

In  the  meantime  Hannah  counted  the 
hours,  then  the  minutes,  over  and  over 
with  mechanical  persistence,  until  she  had 
no  power  to  stop,  and  the  numbers  swam 
before  her  eyes,  and  multiplied  themselves 
into  moments.     Then  when  this  was  over, 
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it  was  only  to  give  place  to  memories  of 
David  in  past  days,  or  anticipations  of  the 
scene  awaiting  them  on  their  arrival. 

That  last  time  she  had  seen  him,  when  he 
came  to  say  good-bye  to  her, —  how  long 
ago  it  seemed  now  !  So  long  that  she  found 
herself  thinking  of  it  with  a  tenderness  more 
sympathy  than  self-pity. 

The  grief  of  leaving  him  well,  and  strong, 
and  hopeful,  seemed  so  slight  a  thing  now, 
that,  in  the  woman  nearly  crushed  by  it, 
she  almost  failed  to  recognise  herself.  And 
yet  the  old  love,  still  present  with  her,  bound 
her — ah,  how  strongly  ! — to  the  past. 

All  this  time  she  had  preserved,  though 
seldom  ventured  to  look  at,  the  little 
spray  of  oak  he  had  carelessly  given  her 
that  day.  Now  she  thought  of  it,  and  of 
him  the  giver,  and  a  sharp  pang  went 
through  her  heart,  at  the  difference  time 
had  wrought.  Then  it  was  green  and  fresh 
— an  emblem  of  hope  and  strength. 
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And  the  giver  ?  How  vividly  she  could 
recall  the  long  swinging  steps  with  which 
he  went  down  the  street  on  leaving  her ! 
ay,  she  could  recall  even  the  cheery  tune 
he  whistled ;  and  now  —  what  was  he 
now  ? 

The  twig  of  oak  was  a  withered,  black- 
ened thing,  no  longer  an  emblem  of  any- 
thing but  death.  Death  !  That  was  what 
she  dreaded.  To  see  him  alive  once  more 
was  almost  more  than  she  dared  to  hope. 
Never  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  her  life 
of  the  past  months  had  made  her  still  less 
so,  and  now  nothing  was  too  bad  to  dread. 

It  seemed  to  Hannah  that  she  was  both 
hard  and  wicked. 

She  could  not  pray — she  had  not  faith 
enough.  She  could  not  weep — she  had  not 
hope  enough.  There  was  nothing  left  but 
a  miserable  questioning  at  her  heart  as  to 
what  could  be  the  meaning  of  it  all.  This 
world,  which  was  so  wretched,  so  full  of  a 
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wailing  that  nothing  silenced  but  death — 
could  the  God  who  made  it  be  Love  ? 

Just  then  came  a  soft,  rose-leaf  sort  of 
touch  upon  her  cheek,  and  two  warm  little 
arms  twined  themselves  round  her  neck. 
Rousing  herself  from  sad  thoughts,  she  met 
a  pair  of  sweet,  sorrowful  eyes,  belonging  to 
a  tiny  little  mite  of  a  girl  who  had  crept 
upon  the  seat  near,  and  now  nestled  lovingly 
to  her. 

"  Me  wants  to  kiss  'oo/'  cooed  the  wee 
tender  voice,  "'cos  'oo  looks  sorry,  like 
mamma  does  often ;  and  Winnie's  good  to 
peoples  that's  sorry." 

Hannah  stooped  and  kissed  the  child. 
The  tears  which  had  refused  to  come  before, 
dimmed  her  eyes  now,  and  her  sorrow  be- 
came softer — more  human.  The  world  could 
never  be  utterly  wretched  while  it  contained 
such  loving,  thrilling,  tender  consolation  as 
this  little  Winnie  proffered.  Hannah  could 
not  speak,  but  the  pretty  darling  understood 
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her  without  words,  creeping  closer  to  her ; 
and  the  weary,  heart-sick  woman  felt  hard 
no  longer. 

''  Do  not  let  Winnie  tire  you,"  said  the 
child's  mother;  and  the  other  started,  and 
uttered  a  quick  denial  that  Winnie  could 
tire  anybody.  Hannah  had  not  noticed  the 
quiet-looking  little  woman  before  ;  but  now, 
as  she  met  the  soft  brown  eyes  which  were 
so  like  Winnie's,  she  wondered  no  more  at 
the  little  one's  ready  sympathy;  for  the 
eyes  were  dimmed  by  past  tears,  the  hair 
sprinkled  with  grey,  and  crowned  by  a 
widow's  cap ;  although  the  face  beneath 
was   still  very  youthful. 

At  last  the  train  stopped  in  the  busy 
station  of  Oldboro',  and  Hannah  kissed  little 
AVinnie,  and  left  her  in  her  mother's  arms ; 
not  without  a  sigh  of  regret,  or  a  pang  of 
envy  of  the  woman  who  could  never  be 
wholly  bereaved  while  such  a  sweet  com- 
forter was  left  to  her. 
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Hannali  liad  telegraphed  to  Hermann  be- 
fore starting ;  and  now,  of  course,  lie  was 
too  happy  to  think  of  anything  but  the  bliss 
of  meeting.  Eegardless  of  spectators,  who 
smiled  at  his  eagerness,  he  rushed  frantic- 
ally across  the  platform,  and  caught  Deeta 
in  his  arms.  The  pain  of  parting,  estrange- 
ment, want  of  confidence — all  was  forgotten 
in  that  rapturous  moment.  They  were  to- 
gether once  more,  the  two  happy  young  crea- 
tures— what  harm  could  touch  them  now  ? 

Soon  they  were  at  home.  As  Hannah 
entered,  Deeta  slipped  behind  her,  like 
some  naughty  frightened  child  who  dreads 
a  scolding.  But  Mrs  Armstrong  took  small 
notice,  in  the  content  she  felt  at  having 
Hannah  back  again. 

Leaving  the  two  together,  Hermann  drew 
Deeta  to  David's  room.  Then  at  the  door 
he  stopped. 

"Go  in  alone,  dearest.  I  know  he  will 
like  it  better." 
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Deeta  stood  trembling  on  the  threshold. 
How  would  David  look  at  her  1  Hermann 
assured  her  she  was  forgiven — but,  oh,  if 
she  had  to  bear  the  same  terrible  eyes  she 
had  last  seen,  instead  of  the  tender  ones  she 
was  used  to  ?  The  old  fear  grasped  her  now 
with  redoubled  strength.  Well,  she  deserved 
it  all ;  she  could  not  but  confess  that. 

Softly  she  unclosed  the  door  and  entered. 

Poor  child  !  She  had  never  realised  the 
sight  that  awaited  her.  She  had  never  been 
able  to  think  of  him  save  as  the  stalwart, 
handsome  man  of  old  days.  It  was  terrible  ! 
She  forgot  her  own  fears — his  anger — every- 
thing— and  ran  forward  with  a  cry  of  paiii* 
The  tears  were  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke  her 
name,  and  his  voice  faltered.  Then  he 
tried  to  stretch  out  his  arms  to  her,  but 
failed. 

*'  Oh,  Davie !  my  own  poor,  poor,  old 
Davie  1 "  she  cried,  throwing  herself  down 
by   the    bed-side,   and    sobbing    bitterly. 
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Then,  still  kneeling,  she  pushed  back  the 
hair  from  his  forehead,  and  kissed  it  again 
and  again. 

Thank  God  !  This  was  his  own  little 
Deeta  come  back  to  him,  and  the  past  was 
only  a  feverish  dream. 
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CHAPTER    XLYIL 

What  can  be  told  of  the  next  few  days  ? 

All  life  and  feeling  seemed  absorbed  in 
sense  of  coming  loss.  There  was  no  uncer- 
tainty to  keep  up  alternate  hope  and  fear. 
They  knew  from  the  first  what  the  end 
would  be. 

There  came  little  to  vary  the  slow,  dull 
days  of  waiting  ;  the  slow,  dull  days,  which' 
yet  passed  all  too  quickly,  bearing  as  they 
did  the  precious  freight  of  a  human  soul 
out  to  the  ocean  of  eternity — beyond  reach 
of  yearning  eyes,  beyond  grasp  of  loving 
hands. 

After  the  first  paroxysm  of  joy  with 
which  he  greeted  Deeta  was  over,  David 
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lay  very  quiet,  his  eyes  following  with  sweet 
content  every  movement  of  the  little  figure, 
which  fussed  about  with  such  zeal  of  service 
and  yet  so  little  real  work. 

But  Hannah's  were  the  only  hands  that 
moved  him  painlessly,  Hannah's  the  only 
voice  and  footstep  that  never  made  the 
weakened  nerves  quiver.  None  but  Hannah 
knew  even  how  to  lift  his  head  and  hold  a 
drink  to  his  lips — and  he  said  so  once. 

Was  it  selfish  of  Hannah  to  feel  glad 
none  could  minister  to  him  like  herself  ? 

He  never  thanked  her.  He  must  have 
understood  that  that  would  have  been  too 
much  to  bear. 

He  scarcely  talked  at  all,  even  when  the 
acute  pain  ceased  for  a  little.  His  mother 
was  disappointed  because  she  could  not  get 
him  to  tell  her  of  his  hopes  of  heaven — his 
fears  of  his  own  un worthiness. 

Nothing  came  from  his  lips  of  bright 
anticipations  of  future    glory;    of  harpers 
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harping  with  their  harps  ;  of  starry  crowns 
and  robes  of  white  ;  nothing  of  the  things 
which  have  formed  so  great  a  solace  to 
the  dying,  if  religious  biography  is  to  be 
believed. 

No  wonder  that  his  mother  was  disap- 
pointed, since  she  found  it  difficult  to 
understand  a  peace  not  so  expressed ;  no 
wonder  she  feared,  and  prayed,  and  wept 
for  him  ! 

On  the  contrary,  to  the  young  ones, 
Hermann,  and  Deeta,  "  having  such  hold  on 
life''  as  youth  and  love  alone  can  give,  he 
seemed  a  very  saint,  because  from  his  lips 
came  no  murmur — no  whisper  of  rebellion.* 

Life  had  been  a  failure.  He  was  not 
slow  to  recognise  that,  though  without  sor- 
row now.  Why  should  he  sorrow  when  it 
was  nearly  over  1  Longer  life  only  meant 
more  unhappiness,  and  maybe  more  sin. 
At  any  rate  it  meant  a  longer,  harder  bat- 
tle, and  he  was  so  weary  of  the  fight ! 
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The  shadows  of  doubt  and  want  of 
faith  which  had  darkened  all  his  life  were 
gone  now. 

He  believed  at  length  in  the  love  of  God ; 
and  like  a  tired  child  basking  in  the  light 
of  its  mother's  smile,  lay  down  to  sleep; 
content  with  the  knowledge  that  love  was 
over  him  here,  and  would  be  with  him 
wherever  he  awoke. 

That  calm  of  the  dying  seems  strange 
and  unnatural  to  us  the  living ;  in  whose 
veins  the  blood  flows  strongly,  and  whose 
cares  seem  all  needed  for  this  world.  Is 
it  faith  that  works  so  wonderful  a  change 
after  the  storm  of  life  1 

Hannah  Watson  did  not  doubt  it ! 

She  remembered  One  who  took  a  little 
child  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
disciples,  when  they  asked  who  should  be 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and 
was  content  that  her  loved  one  should  enter 
therein,  humble  rather  than  triumphant. 
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But  there  is  still  another  who  mourned 
for  David.  One  who,  stupid  and  half-witted 
as  he  was,  had  yet  perhaps  the  keenest  grief 
of  all. 

This  was  the  lad  David  had  saved  at  the 
sacrifice  of  himself  Kit  had  not  been  long 
in  gathering  the  truth  from  the  words  of 
those  who  tended  him  after  the  accident, 
and  deep  and  bewildering  had  been  his 
trouble. 

The  first  night  of  Hannah's  return,  as 
she  went  to  draw  down  the  blind  of  the 
window  belonging  to  David's  room,  she  saw 
a  strange,  uncouth  figure  standing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  opposite  houses,  looking  up 
intently.  At  first  she  saw  without  noting 
it,  in  her  preoccupation.  Then  a  very  hu- 
man bitterness  came  over  her  as  she  saw 
it  to  be  Kit,  and  thought  of  him — the  use- 
less, the  unloved,  the  unlovable  one — whole 
and  well,  and  David  lying  there  crushed 
and  dying  in  his  place.     Very  likely  she 
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frowned  a  little,  for  Kit  slunk  off  on  finding 
himself  observed. 

Then,  night  after  night,  as  the  figure 
kept  its  vigil  still  in  the  same  spot,  a 
little  pity  crept  into  the  woman's  heart. 
There  was  something  in  the  dog-like  ten- 
acity and  patience  shown,  which  touched 
her  in  spite  of  herself. 

She  went  noiselessly  down  into  the 
street,  and  beckoned  Kit  to  her.  He 
slouched  across  half  unwillingly,  as  though 
fearing  a  reproof,  and  yet  with  a  world  of 
yearning  in  his  dull  eyes. 

"  What  is  it.  Kit  ?  What  do  you  wait 
there  for  every  night  ? "  asked  Hannah, 
gently.  "  Go  home  to  your  aunt,  like  a 
good  lad,  and  don't  be  wandering  about  in 
the  cold  here.'' 

'^I  dinna  want  to  go  home,"  said  Kit, 
pettishly  ;  then  looking  wistfully  at  her, 
"  what  can  the  cold  do  ?  and  what  mat- 
ter, now  that  lies  lyin'  like  yon  ? "     And 
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the  poor  thing  burst  into  a  passion  of 
sobs. 

"  Hush,  now,  Kit,  or  you'll  disturb  him, 
and  you  wouldn't  like  to  do  that.  Poor 
creature  !  it's  foolish  to  feel  vexed  at  him — 
it's  not  his  fault,  and  he  suffers  like  any 
reasonable  body/'  said  Hannah  to  herself ; 
and  softening  at  sight  of  his  grief,  she  laid 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  drew  him 
into  the  warm  kitchen. 

"  No,  no,  dinna  let  them  see  me  I "  cried 
the  lad,  drawing  back  quickly ;  ''  I'm  fear- 
ed o'  his  mother,  and  daren't  come  in. 
How  can  she  bide  to  see  me  after  what's 
happened  1 " 

Hannah  reassured  him  by  telling  of  Mrs 
Armstrong's  absence,  and  Kit  crept  up  to 
the  fire,  shaking  in  every  limb.  After 
cowering  there  for  some  time  in  silence, 
he  suddenly  looked  up.  A  new  wish  had 
struck  him. 

"  Oh,  Hannah,  woman !   couldn't  ye  let 
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me  ha'  one  peep  at  him,  just  when  he's 
sleepin'  ? " 

Hannah  shook  her  head  doubtfully.  She 
did  not  think  Kit  would  have  sufficient 
self-control  to  keep  quiet.  But  it  was  hard 
to  resist,  especially  when  he  clutched  her 
arm  in  an  agony  of  appeal. 

"Will  you  promise  to  keep  quite  still, 
if  I  do  ?  I  left  him  sleeping,  and  if  you  are 
sure  you  can  be  quiet  1  " 

'^  Ye'll  never  hear  me  move." 

"Well,  follow  me,  then,  and  remem- 
ber." 

Kit  took  oflf  his  strong  boots,  and  with 
unwonted  gentleness,  followed  her  noise- 
lessly. 

When  he  bent  his  eyes  on  David,  there 
was  absolute  worship  in  them.  He  ceased 
sobbing,  though  his  heart  was  full ;  and 
w^ould  not  speak,  would  not  move,  lest  it 
should  disturb  the  one  lying  there.  Quiet, 
though    he  trembled  with  excess  of  grief. 
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he  was  turning  sadly  away,  when  David's 
eyes  opened. 

'^^it!  poor  Kit!  is  it  you  V'  and  the 
sufferer  held  out  a  wasted  hand.  Kit  could 
stand  no  more.  That  he  should  not  only 
forgive,  but  speak  kindly,  was  more  than 
could  be  borne. 

^'  Oh,  w^hy  did  ye  do  it  \  Why  didn't  ye 
let  me  bide  '? — a  poor  silly  thing  that  no- 
body would  miss.  I  canna  bear  it,  it's  ower 
hard  !  "  And  burying  his  face  in  his  hands, 
Kit  refused  to  be  comforted. 

David  groaned ;  and  Hannah,  fearing 
the  effect  of  so  much  excitement,  hurried 
the  boy  away.  After  this,  David  was, 
restless  for  a  time.  The  excitement  had 
wearied  him — but  this  was  not  all.  Kit's 
words  had  brought  a  last  temptation  with 
them.  A  longing  for  life ;  a  recognition 
that  the  future  might  have  held  much 
of  good.  Not  love  —  not  the  only  love 
for  which  he  cared  ;  but  honour,  respect, 
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fame.  All  this  lie  had  thrown  away, — 
and  for  what  ?  To  win  a  few  more  years 
of  existence  for  a  poor  shambling  creature, 
to  whose  weak  body  and  weaker  mind  the 
same  years  could  bring  neither  strength  nor 
gladness. 

Was  it  well  1 

If  he  could  only  have  lived  to  see  one 
of  his  dreams  realised  I 

Life  and  death  had  both  been  hard  to 
him.  Life  that  would  not  let  him  die, 
when  that  was  all  he  prayed  for.  Death 
that  would  not  let  him  live,  now  when 
success  was  almost  grasped.  To  have  done 
some  good  in  the  world  before  he  left  it  for 
ever,  this  he  still  wished  with  all  his  soul. 

Hannah,  watching  him  intently,  noted 
everything.  Saw  the  feverish  flush  mounting 
to  the  cheeks ;  saw  the  restless  movements 
of  fingers  clutching  the  bed-clothes  ;  heard 
the  muttered  words  now  and  again,  which 
told   too  plainly  of  the  spiritual  tempest 
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to  be  gone  through.  Often  comes  that 
tempest  when  the  haven  is  all  but  reached, 
and  when  the  calm  preceding  it  has  given 
promise  of  a  fair  wind  and  favourable  tide. 

She  was  not  discouraged,  though  she 
spoke  not  a  word  to  soothe  him.  He  must 
fight  through  it  himself.  Nothing  she  could 
say  would  help  him. 

At  length,  however,  he  grew  calmer, 
and  slept.  At  first  tossing  and  moaning, 
but  gradually  growing  quieter.  Ere  the 
night  was  far  spent  his  mother  joined 
Hannah,  and  the  two  women  watched 
together. 

Towards  morning  he  began  to  talk.  In- 
distinctly for  the  most  part,  yet  they 
gathered  enough  to  find  it  was  of  his  boy- 
hood,— before  sorrow  or  sin  had  fallen  on 
him.  He  babbled  of  school-days, — boyish 
frolics,  feats  of  boasted  strength,  races, 
when  his  swiftness  outran  all  his  comrades, 
— until  the  hearts  of  the  listeners  grew  sick 
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to  hear  him.  Then  his  mind  went  further 
back  still,  and  he  knelt — a  little  child— at 
his  mother's  knee. 

''Our  Father  .  .  .  Hallowed  be  thy 
name.     .     .     .     Thy  will  be  done." 

With  these  words  on  his  lips  he  awoke. 
At  peace  now,  as  his  smile  told  them 
plainly.  Who  can  follow  that  subtle  rea- 
soning of  the  soul,  which  found,  in  the  old 
familiar  words  of  a  prayer  used  from  in- 
fancy, sufficient  solution  of  all  its  diffi- 
culties,— which  found  in  them  a  meaning 
and  an  answer  to  the  dark  enigma  of  its 
earthly  life,  and  a  hope  powerful  enough 
to  conquer  the  fear  of  death  ? 

A  few  hours  after,  Mrs  Armstrong  and 
Hannah  were  in  the  kitchen  at  breakfast, 
when  Watson  looked  in  on  his  way  to 
work,  to  ask  after  David.  The  women 
were  talking,  and  holding  in  their  hands 
a  business-looking  letter,  addressed  to  Mr 
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Armstrong.  The  two  scanned  it  eagerly, 
as  though  from  the  outside  they  could 
guess  what  its  news  might  be — whether  it 
told  of  the  failure  or  success  of  their  dear 
one's  work. 

Watson  stood  apart,  sad  and  grave. 

"Better  lay  it  aside,"  he  advised,  earn- 
estly.    "  What  does  it  matter  now  ?  " 

''  Everything,"  said  Hannah,  quietly. 
"  That  it  should  come  now,  and  not — not 
later,  shows  that  he  ought  to  have  it." 

''Nay,  Hannah,  thou  reasonest  queerly  ! 
Why  bring  back  to  earth  and  earth's  cares 
a  soul  at  peace  with  God,  and  ready  to 
depart  to  Him  ?  " 

Mrs  Armstrong  thought  like  Watson. 
But  Hannah  held  out  that  the  letter  had 
come — had  come  in  time — it  was  his.  If 
it  told  of  success,  it  would  be  cruel  to  hold 
it  back ;  and  she  fancied  it  did — felt  al- 
most sure  of  it !  Yet  she  trembled  when 
the  force  of  her  will  conquered  theirs  ;  and, 
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letter   in   hand,    she   went   up   to   David's 
room. 

What  if  she  should  be  taking  him  only 
fresh  trouble  and  disappointment,  at  the 
last?  Praying,  as  though  by  prayer  she 
could  even  then  alter  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  she  went. 

"  Eead  it  to  me,"  he  said.  Then  noticing 
even  in  his  own  excitement  that  hers  was 
greater,  he  put  his  uninjured  hand  tenderly 
on  hers.  "  Do  not  fear  it  so  !  It  is  our 
Father  sends  it,  and  I  can  bide  it,  what-' 
ever  it  is. 

She  broke  it  open,  and  read  it  aloud. 

After  all,  he  had  not  lived  in  vain  ! 

His  invention  had  been  found  to  answer 
admirably,  and  would  soon  be  in  force  on 
a  great  railway  in  America.  The  letter 
was  to  tell  him  of  this ;  and  he  thanked 
God  for  keeping  him  alive  until  he  knew  it. 
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CHAPTEE    XLVIIL 

Night — mysterious,  solemn,  peaceful  night 
— had  come,  and  the  great,  busy,  noisy 
town  lay  hushed  under  its  potent  spell. 

In  the  room  where  David  lay,  all  was  still, 
save  the  monotonous  tick-tick  of  the  clock 
on  the  mantel,  or  the  occasional  fall  of  a 
cinder  from  the  heart  of  the  dull  red  fire. 
Sometimes  the  low  moan  of  the  sleeping 
man  jarred  on  the  calm,  as  a  spasm  of  pain 
pierced  through  the  stupor  produced  by 
soothing  medicine. 

The  mother — soon  to  be  bereaved  of  her 
son  —  knelt  by  the  bedside.  She  knelt ; 
but  if  she  prayed,  it  was  resignation,  not 
wrestling,  that  the  closed  eyes  and  loosely 
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clasped  hands  expressed.  In  the  attitude, 
in  the  lips  moving  gently,  there  was  none 
of  that  passionate,  rebellious  struggle  which 
at  times  makes  our  prayers  seem  rather  a 
conflict  than  an  appeal. 

The  door  opens  softly,  and  Hannah 
Watson  comes  in.  With  noiseless  step  she 
moves  round  the  room,  looks  at  and  adjusts 
the  candle,  which  has  burnt  low  into  the 
socket,  and  places  it  where  the  light  is 
shaded  from  the  sleeper ;  carefully  raises 
the  fire,  and  puts  a  few  lumps  of  coal  on 
it ;  then,  drawing  nearer  the  bed,  replaces 
a  bandage  which  has  slipped,  and  dipping 
a  cloth  in  vinegar,  lays  it  on  David's  hot 
brow.  All  this  without  either  fuss  or 
noise ;  for  Hannah  is  a  born  nurse  as  well 
as  a  trained  one. 

Then  a  light  touch  on  Mrs  Armstrong's 
shoulder  rouses  her. 

''You  have  watched  long  enough,"  says 
Hannah,  tenderly ;  "  rest  now." 
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The  old  woman  rises,  but  her  eyes  are 
fixed  on  the  bed. 

''I  am  not  tired,  Hannah  —  not  a  bit 
tired." 

"  You  must  save  your  strength,  though, 
and  I  have  had  a  sleep  —  indeed  I  have. 
He  told  me  to  take  care  of  you,  and  I 
promised — I  promised,  mother."  The  last 
word  is  spoken  with  a  gentle  hesitation  and 
yet  emphasis. 

"  It's  no  use,  dear.  I  cannot  rest  away 
from  here.  Dinna  ask  me  to  lose  sight  o' 
my  boy's  face.  How  can  you  tell  how  long 
I  may  be  able  to  see  it  ?  " 

"  I  would  call  you  at  dawn." 

"  Dawn  !  Where  will  his  dawn  be  ?  0 
Hannah,  lass,  the  day  may  rise  clear  and 
bright  for  him,  and  leave  us  sad  and  sor- 
rowing !  I  canna  leave  him.  Let  me  be 
near  him  until  the  last." 

"  Then  rest  here  at  least.  See,  I  will  put 
the  arm-chair  to  this  side  of  the  fire,  where 
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you  can  still  see  him  ;  and  if  you  chance  to 
sleep,  trust  me  to  wake  you  if — if  there 
should  come  a  change."  Here  the  steady 
voice  falters. 

'^  You  are  always  thoughtful,  Hannah. 
God  bless  you  for  it !  I  know  you  love  him 
too,  and  so  I  trust  you." 

At  this  a  slow  heavy  tear  rolls  down 
Hannah's  cheek,  and  falls  on  Mrs  Arm- 
strong's hand,  as  the  other  bends  over 
arranging  a  pillow. 

The  mother  turns  and  looks  with  a  sad 
wonder  at  the  quiet  face  above  her. 

"  You  cryin',  Hannah  !  Poor  lass  !  poor 
lass  !  But  it's  well  ye  can  cry  still.  Tears 
are  for  the  young — only  for  the  young.  I 
wept  away  the  most  o'  mine  years  ago." 

"  Ay,  I  am  young  yet,"  is  replied  with 
quiet  but  bitter  meaning. 

"  My  life  is  wellnigh  spent.  I'll  be  the 
quicker  wi'  him  again  ;  the  parting  '11  not 
be  a  long  one  ! "  and  the  low  murmuring 
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voice  ceases,  and  the  mothers  heart  is 
eased  by  the  thought. 

Hannah  makes  no  answering  remark. 
Silence  reigns  again. 

As  the  night  wears  on,  Mrs  Armstrong 
dozes ;  but  Hannah  watches  the  face  of  the 
dying  man  with  still  steadfast  eyes. 

Slowly  the  effect  of  the  medicine  passes 
off,  then  come  restless  movements  and 
feverish  wanderings. 

It  seems  like  a  dream  to  Hannah  to  be 
sitting  there,  listening  to  the  familiar  voice 
talking  of  strange,  incomprehensible  things ; 
while  the  wind  moans  and  sighs  round 
the  house  in  soft  fitful  cadences,  —  comes 
and  goes,  rises  and  falls,  never  loud,  never 
violent,  but  inexpressibly  sad. 

"  The  child  —  poor  little  Deeta  ! "  cries 
David  restlessly,  as  the  sounds  outside  weave 
themselves  into  his  delirium.  '^  What  will 
she  do,  wanderin'  alone,  and  the  night  so 
cold,    so   pitiless  ?      0   God,    as   Tlioii  art 
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full  of  compassion,  watch  over  her,  and  keep 
her  from  harm  !  Harm  !  Who  would  have 
the  heart  to  harm  you,  little  one  ?  .  .  . 
But  how  tired  !  .  .  .  Both  feet  and  heart 
wearied  out,  .  .  .  and  you  dare  not  come 
as  you  used  to  do,  and  ask  Davie  to  carry 
you  in  his  arms — never  again  !  He  was 
cruel,  and  wounded  you  to  the  heart,  .  .  . 
and  yet  he  loved  you !  What  if  they  should 
never  find  her?  Oh,  nobody  searches  as 
I  would — nobody  !  Don't  keep  me  back, 
mother  ?  Why  are  you  holding  me  ?  .  .  . 
Ah!    .    .    ." 

Alas  !  it  is  no  mother's  tender  hand  holds 
him  fixed  upon  that  painful  couch,  as  in 
his  agony  of  fear  he  would  fain  leave  it, 
and  go  in  search  of  his  stray  lamb  ! 

"  They  may  not  find  her  until  it  is  too 
late  ! "  he  begins  again,  after  a  moment. 
'*  But  —  have  I  not  asked  God  to  watch 
over  her  ?  And  yet — how  can  I  tell  ?  I 
may  not  even  have  the  right  to  pray.     I 
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thought  I  had  found  Him  long  ago,  mad 
fool  that  I  was  !  poor  fool ! — to  climb  so 
high,  only  to  fall  so  low." 

Here  the  sufferer  grows  incoherent.  The 
fever  mounts  to  his  brain. 

Hannah  smooths  the  crumpled  pillow, 
moistens  the  parched  lips,  and  then  ten- 
derly lays  her  cool  hand  on  his  hot  brow. 
Softly  she  pushes  back  the  tangled  curls, 
which,  though  now  iron  -  grey,  are  still 
beautiful  to  her  loving  eyes, — more  beauti- 
ful than  ever,  perhaps,  for  now  she  dares 
to  touch  them, — now  they  are  hers  by  right 
of  sorrow. 

Who,  with  that  awful  majestic  shadow 
hovering  overhead,  can  stay  to  think  of  the 
forms  and  conventionalities  which  bind  a 
woman  so  closely  ? 

Hannah  is  no  longer  afraid  of  betraying 
herself,  for  self  has  ceased  to  be.  She  lives 
but  in  the  life  that  is  ebbing  away  under 
her  yearning  eyes. 
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So  she  stands  by  the  bedside  twining  the 
soft  curls  round  her  finger,  and  stroking  the 
burning  forehead. 

Her  touch  has  soothing  power,  for  David 
looks  up  with  a  milder  light  in  his  great 
hollow  eyes. 

"  Ah,  how  sweet !  How  that  rests  one  ! 
Is  heaven  as  cool  and  sweet,  I  wonder  ?  It 
must  be,  or  how  could  it  be  for  those  that 
weep  and  are  weary  ?  .  .  .  And  then — 
those  eyes  of  Christ's  !  .  .  .  see,  how  full 
of  love  they  are — love  and  pity!  He  sees 
us  all — one  feels  sure  of  that  only  by  look- 
ing into  them  .  .  .  Yes,  and  He  under- 
stands us  all,  and  what  we  need  .  .  . 
though  it  seems  so  dim  sometimes,  and  He 
stands  so  far  away  from  us — there,  where 
the  flowers  blossom  around  His  feet !  *' 

Then  the  wandering  eyes  close,  and  sleep 
comes  again — this  time  a  longer  and  quieter 
sleep. 

Hannah  sits  motionless  beside  the  bed : 
the  very  beating  of  her  heart  sounds  loud  to 
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her  in  the  absolute  stillness.  It  seems  as 
though  some  peaceful  spiritual  presence  was 
with  them  through  the  watches  of  the  night. 

Slowly  the  window  grows  into  shape, 
and  the  flickering  candle  burns  duller  than 
before,  in  the  greyness  that  is  stealing  into 
the  room. 

A  sudden  chill  strikes  upon  Hannah,  and 
she  shivers. 

Soon  she  puts  out  the  candle,  and  cross- 
ing to  the  window  (which  faces  the  east), 
draws  up  the  blind,  and  stands  watching 
the  day  break. 

A  thick  grey  fog  lies  low  in  the  valley, 
hiding  everything  there  ;  but  nearer  at  hand- 
the  roofs  and  chimney-pots,  and  here  and 
there  a  tall  steeple  or  factory  chimney, 
pierces  upward.  Further  off,  again,  where 
the  light  is  stronger,  she  sees  the  Wythe 
winding  along  like  a  silver  thread  on  its 
way  to  the  sea. 

The  dimness  of  the  morning  hides  all  the 
prosaic  common  details  of  the  busy  place. 
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leaving  it  more  as  it  was  when  newly 
created. 

The  only  sounds  of  life  are  when  a  gong 
or  steam  -  whistle  buzzes  out  from  some 
factory,  or  when  a  few  workmen  clatter 
down  the  street,  tin-cans  in  hand. 

These  noises,  slight  as  they  are,  rouse 
David. 

"  Is  that  Heslop's  men  already'? "  he  asks, 
faintly. 

"Yes,"  answered  Hannah,  turning  at  the 
question.  She  fancies  his  voice  sounds  more 
like  itself.  '^  Are  you  better? "  she  murmurs, 
softly. 

"Better?  I  hardly  know.  Better?  I 
have  no  jpain  now,  Hannah  !  "  This  with  a 
strange  wan  smile. 

Hannah's  heart  gives  a  quick  throb. 
Is  there  some  change  in  the  dear  face,  or 
is  it  only  the  greyness  of  the  morning 
resting  on  it  ? 

She  gently  raises  him,  and  gives  him  a 
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little  beef-tea  in  a  cup.  As  she  does  so,  the 
letter  which  had  come  the  previous  day 
dropped  from  the  bed-clothes. 

David  asks  for  it,  and  holds  it  in  his 
hand,  without,  however,  looking  at  it. 

"  Hannah,  I  would  have  fancied  once  that 
it  came  too  late ;  but  do  you  know,  I'm  not 
sure  that  it's  not  for  the  best,  after  all, — for 
so — maybe  the  evil  will  die — wi'  me — and 
the  good  live  on. — I  am  content !  " 

Here  the  sound  of  fresh  young  voices 
rises  from  the  street. 

"  Is  that  Deeta  ? "  gasps  the  sufferer. 
Hannah  crosses  to  the  window. 

"  Yes,"  she  answers,  looking  out.  '*  Her- 
mann is  standinor  below,  and  she  is  talkinsj 
to  him.  She  looks  as  though  the  air  would 
do  her  good,  poor  child  —  so  white  and 
wan  !  " 

''  Open  the  window,  Hannah.  I  crave  to 
hear  her  voice  !  " 

Hannah  hesitates,  fears  it  to  be  unwise, 
VOL.  ir.  s 
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but  obeys  in  the  end.  The  air  blows  fresh, 
but  is  comparatively  warm  for  December. 

Hermann  stands  looking  far  away  over 
the  landscape  ;  but  Deeta,  clinging  to  his 
arm,  sees  only  him. 

"  How  inexpressibly  sad  and  grim  it  all 
looks  ! "  says  the  lad,  dreamily  :  "  as  sad  as 
life  almost — at  least  as  life  without  love  ! " 

Deeta  answers  nothin^:.  Was  no  life 
complete  without  love  ?  She  remembers 
one  which  had  had  little  enough  of  it,  and 
shivers  at  the  recollection.  The  lover  looks 
down  with  tender  anxiety. 

''  My  darling,  what  ails  you  ?  Do  you 
feel  the  air  chilly,  or  did  I  frighten  my 
sweetheart  with  gloomy  sayings  1  Never 
heed  it,  dear  one  !  Your  life  will  not 
want  love  any  way,  whatever  else  it  lacks. 
And,  see,  even  now  the  mists  are  clearing. 
We  know  that  the  sun  will  shine  again 
soon  ! 

"  Will  it  ? "  asks  the  sfirl,  drawing  closer 
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to  her  lover.  "  Maybe  so ;  but,  oil,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  it  now  ! " 

"  Hard — even  when  with  me  f  "  is  asked 
with  naive  egotism.  "  But  how  pale  you 
are,  Deeta  ! " 

*'  Who  can  wonder  !  Oh,  Hermann  ! 
My  poor,  poor  David  !  He  has  loved  me  so 
dearly,  and  done  so  much  for  me, — and  yet 
I  can  do  nothing — nothing  to  help  him  ! " 
and  the  little  thing  bursts  into  an  agony 
of  weeping,  as  Hermann  coaxes  her  back 
to  the  house. 

The  dying  man  has  raised  himself  slightly 
to  listen  to  the  voices.  As  they  cease,  he 
falls  back  on  the  pillow  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  She  cries  —  for  me  !  She  said,  '  Poor 
David ! '  My  little  Deeta  pities  me  .  .  . 
though  she  is  happy  I  God  bless  her  ! "  he 
gasps  out  painfully. 

Then  Hannah  sees  an  awful  instantaneous 
change  pass  across  his  face.  She  bends 
alarmed  over  him. 
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The  sudden  lull  rouses  Mrs  Armstrong, 
who  looks  round  in  a  startled,  anxious  way. 
In  a  moment  Hannah  is  kneeling  before 
her,  has  thrown  kind,  loving  arms  around 
her  neck,  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

*'  What  is  it,  Hannah  ?  Let  me  see  him  ! " 
cries  the  poor  mother,  wildly.  But  the 
loving  arms  hold  her  back. 

*' Mother — mother,  dear!  "  whispers  Han- 
nah, in  a  broken  voice,  "all  is  well  with 
him  !  The  dawn  has  come  at  last !  Mother, 
be  comforted  ! " 


THE    END. 
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